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THE SPOILED CHILD. 


Ir we have a reader who has never seen a spoiled child, 
or one to whom this picture does not recall a dozen such 
little wretches, better pictured in his memory than any por- 
trait we could draw in a story, we will tell him a story of a 
spoiled child whenever he will take us by the button. To 
tell one in print, as an explanation of such a “ speaking” 
engraving as this, would be like labelling the lion. 





THE PANIC OF THIRTY-SIX. 


Who’s in or out, or moves the grand machine, 

Nor stirs my curiosity nor spleen : 

Secrets of state no more I wish to know 

Than secret movements of a puppet show ; 

Let but the puppets move, I’ve my desire, 

Unseen the hand which guides the master wire.—Churchill. 
The benefits he sow’d in me, met not 

Unthankful ground, but yielded him his own 

With fair increase ; and still I glory in it.— Massinger. 
The dearest friend to me, the kindest man 

The best-conditioned and unwearied spirit 

In doing courtesies.—Shakspeare. 





WALL-STREET was in commotion. The pavements of that 
busy, bustling mart were crowded with brokers, bank-direc- | 
tors, merchants, speculators, politicians, editors, and all the | 
other representatives of this commercial metropolis. Care and | 
anxiety were written on every countenance. It was a time | 
of unusual embarrassment. Commerce, trade, and all the | 
resources of the country were paralyzed. Discontent and | 
murmurings were heard in every quarter. There was a panic. 

“General Jackson has destroyed the country!” said aj 
whig. 
“ Mr. 


“ And every merchant in New-York must fail !” said a loco- ' 


foco. 





The president of one of the banks had committed suicide, 
and others had absconded with the moneys committed to their 
trust. Mobs were forming to lay waste all the monied institu- 
tions of the city, and to tumble the buildings about the ears of 
their officers. The mayor had called out the military to pre- 
serve the public peace. The police patroled the streets by 
day, and the watch was doubled by night. The citizens of 
New-York were in dread of fire and the sword. 

The hour of three, p. M., when all business ordinarily ceases 
in Wall-street, at length arrived. The omnibusses, those most 
convenient things in the world, (only when you want them, 
particularly on rainy days, they are are either full or going 
the wrong way,) rumbled over the pavements. The multitude 
began to scatter; but, long after the money depositories were 
closed, might be seen lingering around the bulletins of the news- 
paper-offices, knots of anxious, discontented spirits, talking 
over the events of the day and anticipating the horrors of the 
morrow. 

It was in one of these little assemblies that Mr. Beverley Lee, 


|}a handsome, fashignable, light-hearted young fellow, a well- 


known contributor to the periodicals and an author of no mean 
celebrity, became a participator in the all-engrossing conversa- 
tions of the times. Mivins, an opulent, influential broker, who 
was accounted “ a good man” on ’change, and proudly denomi- 
nated in that vicinity “a bear,” took him by the button, and 
pointing out the ruins of a building that had fallen to the 
ground not long before, said, 

“That, sir, is now all that remains of those who were nick- 
named the Rothschilds of this country.” 

“T am sorry for their misfortunes,” said Lee. 

“Sorry !” rejoined the broker, “if my wish could be re- 
alized, not only they, but all the Jews in New-York should 


|| be buried in the ruins.” 
Biddle has curtailed our discounts!” said a con-|| 
servative. {| 

*¢ All confidence is lost !”’ said a reformer. || 


“Why so?” said Belmont, a calm, dignified, silvery-haired, 
feeble old gentleman, who stood next to Lee, and who had 
been listening to their discourse without taking any part in it. 

“ Because,” said Mivins, raising his voice, and clenching 
his hand with strong emotion, “in my opinion, it’s part of the 


‘“‘ We are on the eve of a revolution !” ejaculated a patriotic || religious creed of a Jew to cheat a Christian.” 
little stock-jobber, the chairman of a ward meeting ; “ and if | “The Christian religion does not teach you that precept,” 
we don’t do away with the government, the government will | said Belmont, mildly, a slight flush passing over his fine coun- 


do away with us; therefore, I say, down with the government!” || 


tenance as he turned upon his heel to depart. 


“ Down with the bank !”’ responded an administration-wor- || “Stop, sir,” said Mivins, placing his hand upon the old 


thy near him, with equal fervour and patriotism. | 


“ Neither the government nor the bank are answerable for 


gentleman’s shoulder and detaining him, “if you mean any- 
thing by what you have just said, you mean to insult me, 


the present condition of things,” said a meddling little secre- i and thus I resent it,” added he, furiously, spitting upon the 


tary of an insurance company, who stepped in as mediator 
between the contending parties. 

“To what is it owing, then ?”’ asked they. 

“To the great fire of the sixteenth of December, which 
destroyed one section of this city and twenty millions of | 
property.” 

“Not at all,’ said the editor of a political journal, who was 
supposed to know everything, past, present and to come. 
“ Our calamities are owing to the enormous speculations which 
have taken place in real estate. We needed a check of some | 
sort. We were buying lots in the moon and laying out litho- 
graphic cities in the stars, and the consequence is a revulsion 
unparalleled in our annals.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the news that! 
some twenty new bankruptcies had occurred among the oldest | 
mercantile houses in the city; that one bank had stopped 
payment, and that a run had been commenced on the others. 
All was confusion and dismay. Individuals were seen hurry- 
ing to and fro with bags of coin upon their shoulders, of which 
they had just been draining the banks. Idle rumours were 
everywhere circulated. 








Hebrew. 

Belmont instantly rushed upon his assailant, and Lee, per- 
ceiving his danger, flung himself between the parties just in 
time to receive the blow aimed at his new acquaintance full 
upon his own stalwart bosom. A scuffle ensued; but the 
parties were soon separated. Not, however, until cards had 
been exchanged, and the residence of each individual ascer- 
tained. That evening Mivins was waited upon with a cartel, 
and a meeting appointed for the morning. Lee did not retire 
to rest until late that night; his mind was filled with contend- 
ing emotions. It was the first time his person had ever been 
profaned by a blow, and he was on the eve of washing out the 
stain upon his honour with his blood. Of all characters on 
earth, he censured that of the duellist most ; but he was young, 
ardent, and full of those false notions of honour which have 
deprived the world of some of its brightest ornaments. The 
few hours that were left him before the meeting, were em- 
ployed in making his testament, and in writing to one who 
was dearer to him than life. ‘To her he enclosed a braid of his 
hair, and a tear dimmed its glossy brightness at the thought 
that they might never meet again. 
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Atthe break of day, which was cold, comfortless and cloudy, || the name, », which will always stick to them to the end of the 


two small boats were seen shooting across the Hudson river | 
towards the Jersey shore. They arrived at nearly the same 
time. Lee and Mivins stood upon the bloodstained spot where 
Hamilton fell. As the parties were about taking their stations 
they were interrupted by the sudden appearance of the vene- 
rable Belmont, who had been the innocent cause of their meet- 
ing. Approaching Lee, he said— 

* Young man, this quarrel is mine ;”’ and turning to Mivins, 
he continued, “ from you, sir, lexpect reparation for the affront 
you offered me yesterday.” 


“ I came here,” replied Mivins, “ to fight, not to talk. Find- }| 


ing myself in the wrong, however, I am willing to make such 
atonement as isin my power. 
what was done in a moment of excitement, and which, I hope, 
your generosity will forgive.” 


Mr. Belmont received his apology, and they approached | 


Mr. Lee, who stood, pistol in hand, waiting the result of their 
conversation. 


“ Mr. Lee,” said the broker, “if a voluntary apology will be 


accepted by you for an insult'which I certainly never intend- || i 


ed, I am prepared to make it.” 

“ Proceed, sir,” said Lee. 

“ The blow, sir, was not directed at you, but at this gentle- 
man. Isincerely regret what has happened; and as an evi- 
dence of my conviction that I was to blame, allow me to state, 
in the presence of these gentlemen, that had not this interrup- 
tion taken place, I intended to have recegyed your fire unre- 
turned: and, if I were living, to have made the concessions 
which I now freely tender.” 

Lee took the broker's proffered hand, and they all returned 


to the boat of Mr. Belmont. When they were seated, Belmont || 


said to Lee— 

“You, sir, have done mea service against my will; 
have registered it, ‘ where every day I'll turn the leaf to read || 
it.’ 
benefits on marble. 

Lee did not reply. There was something in Mr. Belmont’s | 
tone and manner that strangely interested him, and he re- 


.” 


turned the pressure of his hand with all the warmth of glow- | 


ing friendship. 


But little of moment occurred on the water except meet- | 


;ng, when about half way across, a mysterious-looking craft 


running foul of a schooner in the mist, which it was afterwards || 


ascertained contained the burly person of Old Hays and a 


posse of police-officers, making their clumsy way to the scene || 
of action; but, as usual, these worthies were too late to pre- || 


vent the violation of the law or a breach of the peace. 


After the veritable events which, like faithful chroniclers, 
we have just recorded, a scene of confusion took place in the | 
city of New-York, which baffles all description. The banks || 
suspended specie payments ; gold and silver were at a high || 
premium. The town was inundated with a description of small | 
paper currency, issued by every individual wishing to make 
money, specimens of which have been preserved as curiosities 
to the present day. ‘These were small pieces of pasteboard, 
commonly called “ shin-plasters,” 
Roman capitals, “ good for six and a quarter cents,” 


and having his own christian and sirname legibly written | 


on the right-hand corner of the paper. These circulated as 


freely among the community as omnibus tickets or bank notes, | 


and possessed really about as much intrinsic value. 
The term shin-plaster originated with an old soldier of the |! 


|| seemed beside themselves. 


|) still. 


Of you, sir, I solicit pardon for | 


; but I}! 


Like the Indian missionary, ‘injuries I write on sand, but || 


having printed thereon in || 
or any | 
other sum which seemed good to the person issuing the same, | 


| world. 
The city, as we said, was in commotion. The inhabitants 
Every one appeared to be acting 
a part in the comedy of “ Frightened to Death.” ‘The exam- 
| ple set by the merchant was followed by all other classes. 
Stopping payment was universal. All business was at a stand 
Men assembled in clusters on the corners of the streets. 
Argument ran high, and the everlasting words of “* General 
Jackson” — “ ‘Tammany-Hall” —“ The Monster’’—* Bribery 
and Corruption”—* Nick Biddle’’—* Veto”—* Pewter Mug” 
—“ Ruin’’—* Loco-Foco’’—* Real Estate’”—“ Henry Clay’’— 
“ The People” —* Fanny Wright’’—and other curious combina- 
|| tions of the alphabet, were diuned into the ears of all who would 
| listen to them. Enormous hand-bills were posted about the 
|| city, calling public meetings in the Park. Committees were 
appointed to go to Washington and Albany. Processions of 
|| tatterdemalions moved through the streets with bands and ban- 
|| ners. Those who had notes to pay were running about to 
borrow the money. If they succeeded, the notes were paid ; 
if not, they laid over, and nothing more was thought of 
|| the matter. Men of all professions, callings, and occupations, 
|| were idle, except the notaries, who fattened on the distresses 
of all around them, and were busy from the time the banks clo- 
sed until late in the evening, protesting the notes of all unfortu- 
nate makers of the same who were unable to cancel them as 
|, they had promised. 

Woful were the misgivings of the merchants ; woful the 
forebodings of the mechanic ; and woful the apprehensions 
|, and countenances of all misguided victims who had specu- 

lad tein building-lots and lithographic cities ! 

Mr. Beverley Lee, we are sorry to say, was one of this class. 
|| On his leaving college, he came into possession of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Being an embryo author, whose craft taught him 
to build castles in the air—a man of fancy—young, ardent, 
| and inexperienced—and hearing what immense fortunes had 
|| been amassed by speculating in lots, in an evil hotr he at- 
tended a sale of real estate at the Merchants’ Exchange. 
| He bought lots on the Avenues—he bought “lots at Har- 
lem’’—he bought “ lots at New-Brighton’’—he bought “ lots at 
|| Skaneateles”—he bought “ lots at Jamaica’’—he bought “ lots 
at Buffalo”’—he bought “lots at Cahawba’’—he bought * lots 
in Texas’’—and, in short, he bought “ lots’’ everywhere. He 
had building lots, and water lots, and all sorts of lots. He 
| was the owner of towns, villages, and counties ! 
To obtain these invaluable privileges, he had paid every 
|| farthing of his fifty thousand dollars, had given his notes for 
several hundred thousand, and mortgaged his estate to an un- 
|| imaginable amount. He was a great landholder—one of the 
| His word was good on ’change. Bank direc- 


|| lords of the soil. 
|tors took their hats off to him. Dealers in “fancy stocks” 
| greeted him with smiles; and Mr. Beverley Lee was a man 
| estimated to be worth millions of dollars. While this delusion 
lasted, everything went on swimmingly. What the people 
thought of Mr. Beverley Lee, Mr. Beverley Lee thought of 
| himself, It was an exceedingly agreeable thing to be rich— 
| very rich, enormously rich, and to become so too all of a sudden, 
|| and without the least exertion. Mr. Beverley Lee purchased 
a town-house, a country-house, a villa on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, and he embellished his mansions with gorgeous 
furniture. He gave entertainments to his friends, and regaled 
|| them with costly viands. He rolled in riches. 
pleasant—very. 


It was very 


| Time, however, that rigid old schoolmaster, taught Mr. Bever- 
| ley Lee a lesson, which it would have been better for him had 


revolutionary war, who, after fighting the battles of his coun- || he sconer learned. He knew he became suddenly rich, but it 
try, was left to penury and want by a government, who paid || never occurred to him that he might become suddenly poor. 
him for his services in what was commonly denominated || True, he had read that riches take to themselves wings and 


“continental money,” which, after the peace, it refused to} | fly away ; but he had read that pasvage as applicable to other 
redeem. This o!d soldier had received a wound upon the leg || || men, not to himself. When the “ veto” 
at the battle of “ Bunker Hill ;” and believing that the money | | eyes and began to look about him. 
was printed upon paper of an edhesine quality, and knowing it} be a storm, but he did not look for a tornado. First came the 
to be good for nothing else, he was in the habit of dressing his || | | assessors, and demanded of him a thumping sum of money for 
wound with the rags, and calling them “ shin-plasters ;” hence || opening streets and improving his property. This Mr. Bever- 


came, he opened his 
He feared there would 
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ley Lee paid, thinking it very kind in them to take such good 
care of his interests, considering he had not the honour of their 
acquaintance. Next came the tax-gatherers, with large de- || 
mands, which Mr. Beverley Lee cancelled with rather a sorry 
grace. Then came the holders of mortgages for their interest, 
which drained Mr. Beverley Lee of his last shilling, and he 
was obliged to have recourse to the banks for new discounts 
to keep up appearances. 

. These he readily obtained, and things went on very well 
with Mr. Beverley Lee, until the banks were compelled to 
deny him any further favours. Then his difficulties began to 
thicken. The notes he had given for his property fell due one 
after the other, and were protested. In walked the auctioneer, || 
and began to knock down his beautiful furniture, his library, 
his racing-stud, his country-house, his town-house and every- 
thing that was his, real or imaginary. His lots, building and 
water, reverted to their original owners; and Mr. Beverley 
Lee was, in the year eighteen hundred and thirty-six, obliged 
to “ waddle” out of Wall-street as “ lame a duck” as was ever 
hatched in that nest of disappointment and speculation. 








In an elegantly-finished mansion near the Battery, about a | 
year after the events just related, a family were seated round |! 
the evening fireside. Emily Withers was reclining on an ot- 
toman, listening to the conversation of her parents and Mr. | 
Larence Payne, a young attorney of stall practice, but large | 
expectations who professed a great regard for the Withers in | 
general, and the young lady in particular; who had on several |! 
occasions given him the most unequivocal proofs of her utter || 
aversion. He, however, was not easily discouraged, and con- 
tinued his visits, in the hopes of one day possessing not only 





“ He is, indeed, my dear,” replied Mrs. Withers. 
During the last part of this conversation, Emily had, unper- 
ceived by any one, unfolded a small billet-doux, which con- 


| tained a braid of dark glossy hair; and a liquid pearl shot into 
| her eye as she recalled the image of him who had sent it, and 
| read over the kind words of affection that accompanied the 
| treasured relic. Looking up, she noticed that the eyes of the 


attorney were riveted upon her; she hastily concealed the 


| note in her bosom, and turned upon him a glance of cold con- 
| tempt. 


“ Do you know, Mr. Payne,” inquired Mrs. Withers, “ what 


| became of Mr. Lee after his failure ?” 


“IT know nothing more than I have told you,” said Payne. 


| T could not keep the run of him. He gave me leg-bail for 
| the last suit I brought against him, which I believe was all the 


bail he had to give. I wish I could catch him now.” 

“ What for?” asked Withers. 

“ To lock him up.” 

“ Why | if 

“ Because I never liked him.” 

“ What offence has he given you ?” 

“ None; but I always considered him a man of shallow 
parts—a self-conceited, inflated coxcomb—a bankrupt, who de- 
frauded honest people out of their just demands, and who 
proved himself a coward, by sunning away from those whom 
he had not the courage to face.” 

Emily rose from her seat, her eyes flashing fire. 

“ Silence, sir! I wonder you do not blush to slander the in- 
nocent in their absence. I am ashamed to have remained 
here so long to hear him abused. ‘ A man of shallow parts !’ 
If you possessed but a moiety of his mind, you might be a gen- 


the heart, but, what was of more consequence to him, the for- || tleman. ‘A coward,’ sir. It might endanger your safety to 


tune of the lady. 

Emily was a lovely, dark-eyed girl, matchless in form and 
feature, and the reigning belle and beauty of the town. She 
was an only child, and the sole hope of her fond and doating 
parents. She was very beautiful, and throngs of admirers 
had sought her hand in vain. On her first entrance into socie- 
ty, she was a light-hearted, merry creature, full of mirth and 
good-humour; but of late, and wherefore none could tell, a 
depressing melancholy had taken possession of her thoughts ; 
and, as she leaned her head upon her hand, which was buried 





in her luxuriant tresses, the raost casual might observe that all |! 


was not at peace about her heart. She was listening, we said, | 
to the conversation ; and when Mr. Lee’s name was mentioned, | 
a flush stole over the pearly texture of her face and bosom, 
which spoke more truly than words, that she listened with an 
interest she in vain endeavoured to conceal. 

“TI do not think,” said Mr. Withers, “that Mr. Lee is the 
man you represent him.” 

“J am sure he is not,” said his wife ; and the eyes of Emily 
kindled with emotion as her mother spoke. 

“What!” said Payne, “did he not cheat all his cxedivors, 
and run away ?” 

“T have heard that his failure was owing to the fall of real 
estate,” said Mr. Withers. 

“ And from whom did you hear that ?” inquired Payne. 

“From my friend Mivins, the broker, with whom you may 
recollect he had a duel, which—” 

“ Ended in smoke,” said the attorney, with a smirk, intended 
to convey a stronger meaning than his words. 


“ Yet, in that affair, Mivins said he behaved like a man of |! 


the strictest honour.” 
“ Honour!” said the attorney, emphatically ; yet, at the same 


some hidden monster in his thought.’ 


“Yes, sir, honour. Mivins said that affair bound him to |! 


Lee for ever, and that he would endorse his honour with his 
life. He also declared that, when he heard of Lee’s embar- 
rassments, he would have assisted him to the utmost extent 
of his means, if he could have found him; but he had disap- 
peared, and no one knew whither he had gone.” 


“Mivins, you know, my dear,” said he to his wife, “though 


| breathe that in his presence. O shame upon you, to make 
| his misfortunes your triumph! I'll not hear you, sir,” con- 
| tinued Emily, as the crest-fallen attorney was about to re- 
| ply. “ You have slandered him, and insulted me ; and I won- 
| der my parents have listened to you so long.’’ As she spoke 
these words, she quitted the apartment, leaving her father and 
| mother in mute astonishment, and the attorney riveted to the 
| spot. 

The feelings of Payne may be imagined. He had missed 
| the mark at which he aimed, and wounded the heart he hoped 
to win. He left the house shortly afterwards, seriously medi- 
tating a jaunt to Texas. 

On the following afternoon, just before five, the wharf at the 
| foot of Courtlandt-street was filled with people of all descrip- 
| tions, making their way out of the city. It was near the hour 

for the departure of the steamboats, and consequently carts, 


|| carriages, and omnibusses—men, women, and children— 


wheelbarrows, porters, carriers and news-boys, were crowded 
| together promiscuously. 
“The Courier and Enquirer, sir ?”’ 
“Brother Jonathan and New World ?”’ 
“Sun, Herald, and Aurora?” 
“ Baggage for West-Point, sir ?”’ 
“That's your bandbox, ma’am, which the porter dropped 
overboard. I'll take care of it for you, now, ma’am.”’ 
“ Do, Peter, that’s a good lad.” 
| All ashore that’s going.” 
“ Haul in the plank.” 
“ Let go that line.” 
Whiz—phiz—whiz. 
| And away darted the North America, like a foaming steed 


| let loose, boldly and gallantly, out into the sparkling river. 
time, drawling out the word Iago-like, as ‘though there was 


Ding-a-ling-a-ling—* All those as has not settled their fare, 
step to the capting’s office and do it there.” Ding-a-ling. 

And by the time the passage was paid, the luggage recovered, 
and the babies taken to the after-cabin, the passengers found 
, themsely es splashing and dashing beneath the Palisades, some 

miles on their way to Albany. 

The departure of the steamboats from this city, on a clear 
| summer’s afternoon, is a beautiful sight. ‘They all leave at 
| the same hour, and they shoot from the innumerable piers ont 





an impetuous, hasty man, is of a noble, generous nature.” 


| into the glassy stream in such numbers, that one would think 
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half the population were slipping away, and wonder how it is 
they are not missed from the metropolis. 

Among those on board the North America, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Withers and their lovely daughter, who had just com- 
menced the fashionable tour of the season. But their presence | 
was forgotten or unnoticed, in the circulation of a report which | 
spread like a panic among the passengers, that a notorious | 
individual, of whom everybody had heard, but whom nobody | 
had seen, was on board. This person had made more noise | 
in the city of New-York than any one who had lived since | 
the abdication of Peter Stuyvesant. He of the Iron-Mask—the 
author of Junius—the Croakers—the Great Unknown—had not | 
excited more curiosity in their day and generation, than the | 


: ; ad 
mysterious being of whom we are now writing. To that) 


feel that, by perseverance and my pen, I may yet retrieve my 
sunken fortunes. Well, the past were pleasant days, but they 
have vanished, and with them all the hopes they inspired. 
Pain, penury, and disease have long exiled me from the world ; 
but I shall return to it again, a wiser, and, I trust, a better man. 
O Emily, why does your image mingle with all my recollec- 
tions of by-gone times? You have forgotten me now; yet, 
| how devotedly have I loved. Proud, fashionable and wealthy, 
the world is all before you where to choose ; and, though in 
| the hours of my prosperity, hope flattered me with the belief 
| that you would one day be mine, it would be presumption now. 
| No, Emily, that golden dream is over—my heart is breaking at 
| the thought that you never—never——” 
| Little knew Mr. Lee (it was he who spoke) the heart of faith- 





strange character had been attributed all the manifold disas-|! ful, trusting, confiding woman. When her affections are once 
ters of the country ; the hard times—the suspension of specie || bestowed, she smiles at all the reverses of the world, and her 
payments—the troubles of abolition, and every other evil that || love endures when all else perishes. Woman's love is like the 
threatened the safety of the republic. He possessed a wonder- || hardy evergreen of our own native groves, and looks as cheer- 
ful faculty for doing mischief, and, what was more wonderful || ful in the storms of winter as when the genial airs of spring- 
still, a sort of magical ubiquity, for he was here, there, and | time play among its branches, and all other trees of the forest 
everywhere at the same time. At one moment he was in|| dress themselves in holiday apparel, amid the melody of birds 


Wall-street, levelling the banks with staves and bludgeons ; 
at another, he was assaulting the arsenal of the state, (where, 
by the way, it is said he captured and imprisoned the commis- 
sary-general, his son George, and Cornelius the carpenter.) 
He was a great “ agitator,” and his name struck terrour to the 
hearts and souls of the Gothamites. 

“Who could he be ?” asked everybody ; but nobody knew. 

From what we have just said, the reader will at once per- 
ceive that “the man in the claret-coloured coat” was on board 
the steamer. 

But where he was, or what he was, or who he was, remain- 
ed as profound a mystery as the philosopher's stone. 

The shades of evening thickened among the Highlands, and 
the dew-dropping clouds hung like misty veils over the hill- 
tops. The passengers retired to their cabins, and, notwith- 
standing the curiosity of all, the man in the claret-coloured coat 
was nowhere to be seen, although it was ascertained to a cer- 
tainty that he was on board. ‘The North America arrived 
in Albany just at the break of day, and long before any of the 
sleepers were stirring, that shadowy, invisible spirit had gone 
on shore and _“ vanished into thin air.” 

Some said he was on his way to Canada to join the patriots ; 


|| and the silvery sounds of running waters. 

| Our author’s revery was broken by a knock at the door of 
| his apartment ; he arose to let the intruder in, and the detested 
| person of Larence Payne stood before him. 


“So,” said the attorney, “I have found you at last. Snug 


| quarters these—quite out of the way of the bailiffs, eh, Mr. 
1 Lee? Well, this is much better than paying notes, interest, 
| assessments and taxes. Everything quite comfortable and 
| Snug, I declare.” 

2 To what,” said Lee, recovering from his surprise, “am 1 


| indebted for this intrusion ?” 

| “Intrusion! Well, I like that phraseology. No intrusion at 
| all—not in the least. I came by order of a court of law, and 
i here are two bailiffs with writs in their pockets for you; so 
| you see you are wanted and must go.” 

“If you were not beneath my notice, I would chastise you 
for your impertinence,” said Lee. “Solely on account of 
| your insignificance, I Jet you escape 5 
“ Excessively glad to hear it,’ said Mr. Larence Payne, as, 
| with an oblique movement, he made the best of his way down 
| stairs, followed by the sheriffs and their prisoner. 

On their arrival at the City-Hall, Mr. Lee was astonished to 





and, for the peace of the good city of New-York, we not only | 
hope that the story is true, but that the arch-fiend in human | 
shape may be shot there, and trouble our worthy fellow-citizens | 
no more. 


At Albany, Emily Withers and her parents took the cars for | 
Saratoga, where we shall leave them to drink the waters, | 
and pass away the sultry months of summer. 


Seated in a gloomy apartment in a remote part of the town, 
was a poor author—pale and emaciated, and just recovering 
from a protracted indisposition, that had nearly brought him to 
the grave. He was completing a new work of fiction for the 
press of Lea and Blanchard, who, with a liberality usual with 
those enlightened bibliopoles, when they discover undoubted 
genius and unemployed talent, had paid for the work in ad- 
vance, and thus prevented the author from starving while he 
wrote. A table, a few chairs, writing materials, the works of | 
Shakspeare, Walter Scott and Washington Irving, were the 
principal articles in his room. The author's loose morning- 
gown, like himself, had seen better days ; and his shirt-collar, | 
being unbuttoned and falling on his shoulders, disclosed a 
throat and head that might have furnished a study for the 
sculptor. His pale features were occasionally lighted with a 
smile, and fire kindled in his thoughtful eye as the rich trea- 
sures of his mind were poured upon the paper. The work was 
finished. He laid aside his pen, and leaning his head upon 
his hand communed with himself. 


“My task is accomplished. The desire of my heart is at 
length fulfilled, and though times have sadly changed with 
me, and the blind goddess proven herself a fickle jade, yet I 








learn that every judgment against him had been cancelled on 
| the record, and that he was free from debt and at liberty. At 
| this unexpected news the attorney, unperceived by any one, 
skulked away from the Hall, and was soon in a place of con- 
| cealment. 

Mr. Lee was lost in amazement at this unlooked-for stroke 
| of good fortune. He breathed more freely than he had done 
| for months. It seemed as though a mountain of difficulty had 
| been rolled from his mind ; he was a new creature. But who 
| was his benefactor ? What generous spirit was it that stepped 
| forward in his moment of greatest need, and released him from 
| bondage? Was it Mivins the broker? It must be he. Lee 
| knew no other individual in the world capable of such an act. 
| It was like him. It was generous. 

Within the last year a change had come over the destinies 
of New-York. Commerce once more spread her snowy pinions 
| to the breeze. The hammer sounded cheerfully upon the an- 
| vil. The banks resumed the payment of specie. Confidence 
was restored. Talent, enterprise and industry again received 
their merited reward, and bright hearts and smiling faces were 
| everywhere to be seen. It seemed as though the wand of 
Prospero had been at work—such a change came over the 
whole community. The gay and fashionable had returned 
from their summer tour, and Emily Withers was once more in 
town, improved in health and radiant in beauty. 


It was an autumn evening. A line of carriages stood in 
State-street round the Battery, their lamps sparkling like fire- 
flies among the trees, and illuminating the neighbourhood far 
and near. The house of Mr. Withers streamed with light, 
and was thronged with company. There was a wedding. 
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The guests had all arrived. Among them the venerable Bel- 
mont, who was the presiding genius of the scene. 

When in England, whither he had gone, shortly after the 
duel mentioned in the early part of this narrative, he heard of 
Lee’s misfortunes, and taking the first packet, he hastened to 
relieve them. On his arrival in New-York, he cancelled all 
his responsibilities, for his wealth was inexhaustible, and 
settled upon Mr. Lee the fifty thousand dollars he had so 
‘thoughtlessly lost in his speculations, and had hither come to 
witness the happiness of his friend in his union with the 
blooming Emily. 

“ Why have you taken such an interest in that young man ?” 
asked Mivins the broker. 

“ He did me a service, and it is a debt of gratitude paid by 
a Jew to a Christian.” 

My story is done—* But what,” asks the reader, “ became 
of little Payne the attorney ?” 

He did not go to Texas, but to Canada, to fight the battles 
of the patriots. 

“ And died there ?” 

“ Sans doute—gallantly fighting by the side of THE MAN IN 
THE CLARET-COLOURED COAT.” 





THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER. 
A NOVEL FROM THE FRENCH OF M. SCRIBE. 


TRANSLATED BY A LADY FOR THE NEW MIRROR- 


In the meantime the chateau de Lampestras was each 





he was still at L’Orient, where the service required his pre- 
sence. When I entered I was very much surprised to hear 
his voice, and to find him alone with Clementine. The 
candles had not yet been lighted, although part of the apart- 
ment was involved in darkness; and this forgetfulness of 
observances announced on the part of Clementine a sure 
pre-occupation. On being interrupted they exhibited no 
signs of disturbance ; but, instantly seized with keen vex- 
ation and jealousy at the intimacy I observed between them 
for the first time, I said, with haste and some harshness— 

“ Ah! pardon me! I disturb you.” 

D’Artevalle came forward and offered me his seat at the 
window ; while Clementine, without the appearance of the 
least embarrassment, began to talk of the preparations she 
had made for her toilette for the ball of the féte. Her con- 
versation, although unmeaning, appeared to me quite new 
for her; there was something more communicative, more 
sympathetic, very different from her habitual stiffness and 
coldness, if I may so term her mechanical character. It 
pained my heart to remark it, and tears filled my eyes. I 
was suffering from the restraint I felt in trying to control my 
feelings, when my guardian entered, and, after saluting us, 
drew d’Artevalle aside and conversed with him, in a low 
tone, forsome time. Although there was nothing uncommon 


|in it, yet it appeared mysterious to me, and my imagination 


dwelt upon it until I conceived vague and numerous suspi- 
cions, and felt the most poignant uneasiness. 





day filling with new guests, and sports and amusements | 
succeeded each other from morning till night. In the midst | 
of the gay crowd Madame Laurenty governed as despoti- 
cally as she did her husband ; one person alone remained 
grave and tranquil. It was Clementine, who rarely joined | 
the parties of pleasure made up for each day; but, as the | 
fifteenth of August drew near, she all at once appeared to | 
show a little animation, and many times I actually saw her | 
smile when speaking of the preparations and probable 

splendours of the grand day. As she always took part | 
in the annual féte, I attributed it to her instinctive re- 
gularity, which made her find a charm in its diversions be- | 


As soon as the candles were lighted, I looked alternately 
at d’Artevalle and Clementine, regarding them attentively. 
I tried to discover in their countenances a clue to the sub- 
ject of their téte-d-téte, but the control both had over them- 
selves rendered them impenetrable; the manners of my 
guardian alone betrayed some emotion. When he had 
ended his private conversation with d’Artevalle, he went up 
to his daughter, kissed her forehead, gently pulled away the 
work she had in her hands, pressed them in both of his, and 
regarded her affectionately. Some uninteresting, and, at 
first, rather uncommon expressions were exchanged be- 
tween them. [I listened a moment and then fell into a pro- 





cause they were periodical. With this exception I thought 
her more than unusually distant and retiring from the par- 
ties and amusements with which the company at the cha- 
teau amused themselves. She disliked the derangement of 
the hours, the delays at dinner, and, above all, the prolonged 
promenades at evening, causing the saloons to be deserted, 
and, as she said, lighting all the lustres and candelabras for 
nothing. Thus, while the guests profited by the coolness 
of the evening to stroll about the park, Clementine would 
go alone to the saloon and seat herself on the canopy; or 
sometimes busy herself in arranging the cards and counters, 
and often commence whist with two or three inveterate 
players. I saw, without surprise or disquiet, that d’Artevalle 
always chanced to be on the spot to make one of the party, 
and his punctuality often exceeded that of Clementine’s. 
The thought of profiting by this circumstance never occur- 
red to me, for I was more discouraged and timid than ever. 
Yet hope had not altogether deserted me ; but I mistrusted 
myself, and all the fruitless attempts that had so often agi- 
tated me for nothing. Tranquil at times, but oftener sad, 
I arrived at last to the evening previous to the great day— 
the day so anxiously awaited by all around me—the fif- 
teenth of August. 

I felt in such a melancholy mood on that evening I could 
not resist giving way to my sadness. I seized a pretext for 
leaving the company with whom I was walking in the park, 
and, without knowing why, returned to the saloon. It was 


found revery. I did not know what direction the conver- 
sation was taking until the words, sympathy, love, and hap- 


| piness, uttered by M. Laurenty, aroused my attention. He 


described eloquently, and without loading his discourse 
with the endless quotations he commonly used, the charms 
of matrimony, when age, characters and souls were suited 
to each other. 

* Such love,” said he, “is, for those who possess it, a vir- 
tue, a duty, and forms the happiness of their lives.” 
Unable longer to endure the inexpressible anguish occa- 
sioned by these moral maxims, and which, until then, I had 
loved to hear discussed, I left the parlour to find a place 


| where I could unseen give vent to my tears. I traversed 


for a while the garden-walks, and then sat down upon one 
of the stone seats. The last rays of the sun still gilded the 
horizon, while the moon, already high, shed her pale and 
inconstant light upon the earth; the air was serene and 
balmy, the solitude profound. I tried to reflect, and endea- 
voured to trace out the cause of my indistinct alarms; but 
the sweetness of the beautiful evening descended into my 
soul, and I soon thought of nothing but the still existing re- 
membrances of my former security, and the belief, in spite 
of everything, in the affection of him I loved. 

D’Artevalle approached me. [I rose quickly, not know- 
ing what to think of his unexpected presence. 

“ Ah! I have found you at last,” cried he. “I have 
been everywhere seeking you. M. Laurenty is looking for 








not in the hope of meeting d’Artevalle there, for I believed 


you also ; let us go to him together.” 
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T accepted his arm and v we walked on in silence. At|| 
length he asked, in a tone of gentleness and feeling— 


** Why are you so sad ?” 


= ‘ Indeed,” said Laurette, “ thatis very different. Nothing 


‘could hinder her from being married. She is large enough, 
and old enough, and has enough reason. 


But are there no 


Instead of making any answer, I stopped and pointed to} others in the chateau who do not play with dolls? There is 
the heavens filled with stars, and to the dark foliage of the | my cousin Suzanne de Ploermel ; there are my cousins of 


trees which hid the light of the moon from us, and said— |; Saint Paul; there is yet 


* Do you remember our journey ?” 

I felt the arm on wh’ch I was leaning tremble. Such a} 
sign of emotion made me think that [ had called up in his 
heart a remembrance as dear to him as it was to me, and 
his reply confirmed the thought. 

**Do I remember it?” said he, quickly. 
has fixed my destiny, and it no longer depends upon me to | 
forget it.” | 

“I would gladly know,” I replied in the same tone, | 
‘* what I am to understand by that ?” | 


{ 
| 
i 


. . 1} 
* You will know soon, Mademoiselle,” he answered, | 


with a light shadow of embarrassment and hesitation, as if | 
he already repented having departed from his habits of re- 
serve. ‘“ M. Laurenty is going to tell you; it is from him, | 
according to the rules of propriety, the information should | 
come.” Then, pressing my hand, he added, in a more cir- | 
cumspect and tender tone, ‘* You will not be insensible to 
it; at least I hope so.” | 

We reached the house without exchanging another word. | 
The saloon was filled with company, and M. Laurenty found 
no opportunity of approaching me. Although disappointed 
in not speaking with him, I retired to my chamber, full of | 
confidence, and hope, and pleasant anticipations, when the 
door opened, and the little Laurette, unexpectedly and with- | 
out ceremony, entered. 

“Ah! ah!” said she, fixing her eyes full of wit and 
roguery upon me, “I know a great secret.” 


. ; : 2 
irony, under which was seen evident signs of trouble and | 


“ That journey || 


| with joy. 


|| coming, and you would do well to use it. 


but guess—guess.” 

“Tf it is Clementine,” said I, affecting to laugh, “‘ why do 
you not say so at once? From your evasive replies, I don’t 
believe you know as much as you would like to make us 
believe.” 

The celf-love of Laurette being challenged, she replied— 

“ You will soon find out I know all. Listen to my story: 
First of all, you must know, papa and mamma had a long 
conversation yesterday morning, and they resolved not to 
quarrel. That, you will tell me, has nothing to do with the 
affair ; but what followed will show you it had. Early in the 
evening, not more than fifteen minutes before your prome- 
nade with M. d’Artevalle, mamma took it into her head to 
change her coiffure, and sent for me in her chamber. I had 
not been there long when some one rapped at the door, and 
papa and M. d’Artevalle entered together. Mamma burst 
out laughing and addressed the latter, whose face beamed 
* Come in, come in, you have hit upon the right 


| time; I am now in a good humour, and am delighted to 


treat of a serious affair, and ask some frivolous questions. 
I wish to speak to you of your marriage and consult you 
about the ball to-morrow.’ ‘ Nay, my dear Lise,’ said papa, 
‘do not treat such a matter so lightly. Gravity is more be- 
But first let us 


send this child away.’ ‘ Willingly,’ replied mamma, ‘ for 


‘her absence of mind when her curiosity is excited really 
torments me, and she is already pulling my hair and prick- 
jing me with the pins.’ 
‘¢ What is a child’s secret?” said my nurse, in a tone of || 


Sent off in this manner, perhaps 
you think I went to bed; not at all, (and here she gave her- 
self airs of much complacency,) not at all. At first I made 


uneasiness, 


} a great noise with the heels of my slippers on the first step 
‘It does not concern you, Madame tawny,” replied Lau- | | of the staircase, to make them believe I was running down, 


rette, ‘* because it is about a husband ; and it is not in the |! then I softly approached the door, and through the keyhole 
kingdom of white people for your face to find one.” | heard all.” 

‘A husband !” I exclaimed, involuntarily snatching up|| ‘A mean action,” said I, quite moved, “ a very mean 
the little Laurette, and placing her on my knee; “a hus. | action ; but, fearing to intimidate her by the reproach, I in- 
band—for whom ?” | stantly added, ‘‘ and what did you hear, my little Laurette ?” 

“ Guess.” | Oh! [heard this and that—as for the rest, not much. 

**Guess? Ah! I can never guess,” said I. | All I can say, they were talking of marriage, and I heard 
I am not as cunning as you.” | your name mentioned once.” 

‘* Not in general, that’s true,” she replied; ‘* but we must “ Are you sure of it?” said I, hardly breathing. 
except this time, when you can far surpass me. Try. I will “Oh! very sure; sure as I am of my existence.” 
give you an hour.” ‘“* My dear little Laurette!” I exclaimed, with transport, 

“Speak immediately or I will not listen to you,” said I, || “ if you knew how I love you—but,” resumed I, trying to 
with an impatience it was impossible for me to control. recover myself, “‘ I repeat, you did a mean action.” 

“Very well,” replied Laurette, making long pauses be- 


“ You know 


: _ ; “ Let me finish,” said she, in a deliberate tone; “for if 
tween er word, to excite my curiosity and give her se-|' you prolong your fine moral, I shall forget what more I have 
cret more importance. “ Very well! It is about—a mar- |/ to say, and I guess you would be sorry if I did. I had just 


riage—that is going to be in this house—a marriage between reached my chamber to go to bed, when Madame Rousse- 
Monsieur d’Artevalle and—and—Oh! as to the rest,” said 


|| let, the housekeeper, came to bid me good night. Madame 

she, stopping and looking archly at me, “ you must guess—|/ Rousselet is very inquisitive, and brags about knowing 
you must tell the name of the bride.” everything. During the day she had noticed the busy and 
“Perhaps ‘tis yours,” I replied ; for my heart beat so|/ important air of papa and mamma whenever d’Artevalle 
quick, and I felt the blood rush to my face, so that I hardly |! was with them, and immediately guessed it was some se- 
knew what I was saying. |cret, and so she had come to me hoping I could help her to 
“No, indeed; no, indeed. I am too small. find it out. She had filled her pockets with sugar-plums 
two feet taller before I can get married.” land crisped almonds, and bartered away the dainties for 
“ Well, then, it is Clementine ?” | what I had to tell her. After I got through and began 

| again, at least for the tenth time, she told me that the future 
| Spouse of M. d’Artevalle was you—could only be you ; for 
|your marriage had been discussed in the house a long time. 
In a word, she had good reasons for being sure it was you.” 





I must grow 


The countenance of Marie Rose, which at the com. 
mencement of this dialogue assumed an expression of pain || 
and impatience, now grew so sad and gloomy that it quite || 
disgusted me, and so I paid not the least attention to it. 
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‘* Now,” added Laurette, quite out of breath reciting her 
story, ‘I have told you all, and must leave you to go and 
fix mamma’s coiffure.” 

Although I could now perceive very plainly by her 
sad and abstracted manner, and, above all, the half-spoken 
words which escaped her, that Marie Rose burned to 
resume the conversation this little scene had interrupted, 
yet I took good care to talk of other things. From the fear 
of displeasing me she was forced to keep the advice, in- 
spired by her good sense and affection, and confined her- 
self to urging me to seek a conversation with my guardian. 
I promised her I would not fail to do so, and left the room 
with the intention of faithfully keeping the promise. 

I determined, if possible, to meet M. Laurenty when he 
returned from his morning’s walk; but, as I was passing 
through the vestibule to reach the garden, where I wished 
to wait his return without disturbance, to my great annoy- 
ance I met Clementine, just leaving the apartment of 
Madame. Among the uninteresting news she told me in 
her sententious manner, I learned that d’Artevalle, recalled 
by the affairs of the service, had left for L’Orient at five in 
the morning, and would not return until the evening before 
the ball. I was sadly disappointed at this information, and 
still more so when she said her father was confined to his 
room by a slight indisposition, and thus all my efforts to 
meet him alone were fruitless. Devoured by a vexation I 
dared not confide to any one, fearing to be overcome again 
without the power to reply to the interrogatories and doubts 
of Marie Rose, I took the road to the park, resolved to walk 
until time for dinner. 

In my feverish agitation I walked rapidly, and with such 
absence of attention to outward objects, I saw neither the 
heavens above my head, nor the soil on which I was tread- 
ing, until my foot caught in the roots of a large tree, and 
hurt me so badly I was obliged to sit down for some time. 
By chance I had reached one of the most solitary places 
in the park. It was a kind of labyrinth formed by wind- 
ing paths crossing in various directions, and terminating at 
last in one single outlet. I had been seated awhile, await- 
ing with impatience the moment when I could pursue my 
walk, for the pre-occupation of my mind made inaction a 


real punishment to me; when, all at once, my attention was 


arrested by the conversation of two persons, who were 
walking up and down in a path behind me. We could not 
see each other on account of the yew and other trees, 
which were cut in the shape of a wall, and rose many feet 
higher than our heads; but through the slender rampart 


their voices reached my ears. Besides, supposing them. 


selves alone, they did not lower their voices. 

I easily recognized one of the habitual visiters of the 
house, the Chevalier Trégolan, a person full of self-suffi- 
ciency, who spoke very loudly, and usually had long sittings 
at the faro-table. The other person was a lady whom I did 
not know, but, from her accent and elegant tone of voice, 
I judged not to be of the province. 

“ Yes,” said she, “ Isee with pain, my fer gy you 
have only the chances at faro which always fail you. Why 
have you not been more attentive to Mademoiselle Lauren- 
ty? There was a marriage for you!” 

‘* Why have I not?” replied M. de Trégolan; “ because 


rays of her dowry and parbleu.” 

“It is too late now,” said the lady, “ to set yourself about 
it; for, while you have been playing with your ruffles, the 
grass has been cut under your feet.” 


“ Ah! ah! I know what you mean,” replied the cheva- | 





| lier, laughing long and heartily, “ but I don’t believe a word 
|of it. D’Artevalle does not aim at the substantial, but sighs 
| for grace and beauty.” 

“I do not understand you, chevalier; what do you 

mean ?” 

‘IT mean that poor d’Artevalle is, according to report, 

a Celadon-like lover; and if he is going to marry, as 
| you say, it will not be the heiress but the ward—that pretty 
| creole, whose handsome form and beautiful eyes are enough 
| to turn any man’s head.” 
| ‘These last words fell faintly on my ear as they were 
| walking off in the distance, and I lost the rest of their 
| conversation. 

Held by the most powerful interest, I had heard all with- 
| out daring to breathe, for fear of betraying my presence ; 
| but no sooner did perfect silence reign around me once 
| more, than I made up for the restraint, by giving myself up 
| to all the ecstasy of felicity that joy could inspire in a heart 

of eighteen. I saw in the publicity of d’Artevalle’s senti- 
| ments a confirmation of little Laurette’s recital ; and, in the 
| chance by which I was enabled to overhear a conversation 
'so dear to my peace I recognized the hand of Providence, 
| as a mysterious warning sent to inspire me with confidence 
|in my destiny. Under the influence of these thoughts, my 
| poor head was turned, my happiness became perfect in- 
toxication, and I gave such proofs of it as I dare hardly re- 
|late. My too full heart overflowed in spite of myself; by 
| turns I addressed heaven in thankfulness; then my lover, 
‘telling him a thousand tender things, to which I made re- 
plies; and then all the objects around me, calling upon 
them to witness my happiness. I kissed the trees; and at 
last I wrote on the bark of a birch, with the large gold pin 
that confined my hair, and which had been one of my 
mother’s jewels, the name that in my sincerity I already 
believed mine: Adelaide D’Artevalle. After this last proof 
of delirium I felt myself blush. I was tempted to efface 
the writing, but a superstitious fear prevented me. I thought 
| if I destroyed these words I might perhaps destroy my hap- 
piness, and I hastened to take my way towards the more 
| frequented parts of the park, to resist the counsels of mo- 
| desty and prudence. 

I did not see my guardian until dinner, and then it was 
impossible to speak with him a moment. He did the ho. 
|nours of the great festival with a politeness and dignity 
‘truly noble. Thanks to the excellent dispositions of the 
guests, his dozen couplets, which I sang with a passably 
trembling voice, were loaded with applause ; and the refrain, 





“ Ah! tell me, was there ever 
One endowed with more charms ?” 


|repeated in chorus with a burst of enthusiasm, made Ma. 
dame Laurenty’s countenance glow with joy and pride. 
| Young, handsome, the object of so much homage, she had 
a right to think herself the happiest of the women seated 
at the table where she was queen, and yet I said to myself 
her happiness did not equal mine. 

Notwithstand‘ng all the things to attract and divert my 
attention, and the thousand incidents of the f te, I had but 


||one thought, and kept repeating it in my mind: he loves 


me, he loves me! D’Artevalle’s absence, even, had not the 
power to blend a particle of sadness with these ecstasies of 


she has so few attractions; she is icy ; but, since you coun- || my imiagination. My only chagrin was, I could confide it to no 


sel it, my fair cousin, I will try to warm my heart by the | 


one, and I had a great deal of difficulty in preventing my 
feelings and thoughts from being seen; but I controlled 
myself, sure that the hour was not far distant when I could 
speak of my happiness and boust of it aloud. E. P. 





Excellence depends absolutely on the taste of the times. 
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(FROM OUR PRIVATE PORT.) 

THE REAL AND THE IDEAL. 
(Spirit-whisper in the poet’s ear—MORNING.) 
Wake ! poet, wake !—the morn has burst 

Through gates of stars and dew, 
And, wing’d by prayer since evening nurst, 
Has fled to kiss the steeples first, 
And now stoops low to you! 
Oh poet of the loving eye 
For you is drest this morning sky ! 

Thomas! Inquire why my shirts haven’t come from the 
wash !—Water to shave !—Friday 7—um—a column of inspi- 
ration to indite, with the help of chaos, by twelve. Sad razor 
this! A bloody face, and late to breakfast, by all that is tepid! 

Second whisper—noon. 
Oh, poet of the pen enchanted! 
A lady sits beneath a tree ! 
At last, the flood for which she panted,— 
The wild words for her anguish wanted, 
Have gush‘d in song from thee ! 
Her dark curls sweep her knees to pray :— 
“God bless the poet far away !”’ 
A bank notice !—Come ! that is pleasant! Oh Bob Berry— 








faithless Bob! When I endorsed that note did you not pledge | 
me your solemn honour that I should never hear of it again ! 
Bob believed in the second advent—I know—and in the gene- | 
ral cancel of obligations before maturity, of course. “ Please | 
take notice that your acceptance for $250”—now who shall I} 
get to go and borrow $250, and lend it to me to pay Bob’s obli- | 
gation ?—A nice orb to inhabit !—A very nice world, indeed! 
(Third whisper—MIDNIGHT.) 

King of the heart’s deep mysteries ! 

Your words have wings like lightning wove ! 
This hour, o’er hiils and distant seas, 
They fly like flower-seeds on the breeze, 

And sow the world with love! 
King of a realm without a throne, 
Ruled by resistless tears alone! 


Twelve o’clock—and I should like, exceedingly, to go to 
bed. Precious Bob Berry! What with the pleasures of bor- 
rowing to pay his debts, my day’s work is to begin at mid- 
night! Bad eyes and a nasty lamp. Who would be the con- 
joint poet and press-feeder that 1am! Was there ever—I ask 
for information—such a dog’s life !—Heigh-ho'!—my kingdom 
for the stuff fora paragraph! “We understand that the com- 
mittee on public sewers’—ca ira! Hold up your petticoat 
eyelids, now, oh fecund brain, and trip over this pleasant topic 
as tip-toe as you may. DOWN-TOWN BARD, 


(COMMUNICATED.) 
THE VILLAGE GOSSIP. 


“TI wonder that thou, being, as thou say’st thou art, from 
under Saturn, goest abroad to apply a moral medicine to a mor- 
tifying mischief.” 

“ Come, talk not of her; you shall find her the infernal Até 
in good apparel. I would to God, some scholar would conjure 
her, for certainly, while she is here, a man may live as quiet 
in hell as in a sanctuary; and people sin upon purpose, be- 
cause they would go thither ; so indeed all disquiet, horrour and 
perturbation follow her.”—Much Ado About Nothing. 

Few can thoroughly understand Mrs. Candourlove. Most 
of her acquaintance set her down at first sight as a mere scan- 
dalmonger, and a meddler in other people’s matters. She is 
the aversion of the town where she resides. (I will call it 
Middletown, because it is of the middle size.) The timid fear 
her, yet dare not renounce her acquaintance, on the principle 
of certain heathen customs of doing sacrifice to propitiate the 
devil ; the strong-minded chafe under her incessant surveil- 
lance, yet are sensible that it would require management to 
throw off the yoke. So that Mrs. Candourlove moves unob- 
structed and unchecked in her peculiar sphere; and makes 
such music, as she moves, that the clamour of discontented 








voices raised against her is unheard. 


The common mind has always rebelled against the refor- 
mer ; and that is the secret of Mrs. Candourlove’s unpopulari- 
ty. She is the reprover of her age. A female Regulus, she 
immures herself in the barrel full of nails. A female Curtius, 
she throws herself into the gap created by the follies of her 
townsmen and townswomen, so that it may not yawn and 
swallow them up. In the ultraism of her generosity she con- 
descends to the smallest matters; and performs the duty of a 
moral scavenger to the streets of Middletown. Daily and in- 
dustriously does she ply the implement of her skill. In the 
courts of the rich or the poor, wherever she can spy a cobweb, 
or a beetle crawling in the sand, her energies are at work. Is 
it not the height of ingratitude that her philanthropic labours 
should be contemned? But the pride and vanity of human 
nature renders it natural that it should be so. Nay—the ex- 
ercise of her rare gifts in public service draws down suspicion 
as well as odium upon her. People are at a loss to conceive 
her sources of knowledge. Because of these astonishing 
powers she might, in a less enlightened day, have shared the 
fate of certain beldames of Salem. It is undeniable that no 
man sits up after eleven at night, or drinks three cups of coffee 


| in the morning, or announces to his wife that he is going on a 


journey, or reprimands his son for playing truant; that no 
woman changes the fashion of her cap, or directs her mantua- 
maker to put an additional breadth of silk into her dress; that 
no young lady asks her mamma for a party, or receives a rose- 
coloured note, or blushes at a compliment ; that no gentleman 
is on horseback an hour before his usual time, or enters a 
house in which a young lady resides, without such facts being 
instantly within the cognizance of Mrs. Candourlove, and by 
her communicated to the town at large. Some, in spite of 
modern philosophy, insist that there is veritable witchcraft in 
it, and aver that they have seen the shadow of a broom in the 
air ; some refer it to a species of mesmerism ; others accuse her 
of employing spies. But these consider not that power of in- 
tuition possessed by the gifted, which is the true medium of 
knowledge. Facts are vulgar and fabulous things ; the intui- 
tion of.genius is alone authentic ; it is the only pure fact, though 
it cannot be written to sense. 

What Mrs. Candourlove thus acquires she disburses with a 
delicacy all her own. Tact is necessary to bring her treasures 
before the public eye. What she has gained by observation 
and inference must not—so she reasons—become known un- 
der her open sanction. To dispense it, she employs the aid of 
others—unconscious instruments. None knows better than 
she how to adapt her hints to the apprehension of her hearers, 
so as to bring to life the desired idea, while she remains in ap- 
parent ignorance of its birth. ‘The youngling languishes at 
first for its true parent, but soon learns to thrive on artificial 
nourishment. Yet is this mode of proceeding liable to its dif- 
ficulties ; inasmuch as the features of the progeny will oft be- 
tray its original, even when it is sent nameless through the 
world. 

Mrs. Candourlove is a widow, of an uncertain age, of mode- 
rate fortune, unfettered by any of the cores of life, and at full 
leisure to perform, from day to day, the function she has un- 
dertaken. She overflows with tender feeling, especially for 
the rising generation of Middletown, whom, male and female, 
she takes under her peculiar care. She is watchful over the 
first buddings of evil, which she nips with the north wind of 
her breath. She would enforce on their minds the great truth, 
that ill thoughts, words, and deeds will always be brought to 
light, by presenting them with a modest illustration of inscru- 
table Providence in her own person. She labours also to 
maintain, among her fellow-citizens, that cordial interest in 
each other's affairs, which is the cement of the social struc- 
ture, the life-blood of the social body. Does this life-blood 
flow sluggishly ? Mrs. Candourlove quickens and directs it into 
its proper channels. And, to do her justice, she has brought 
up to its highest healthy rate, even to a nervous and thrilling 
sensibility, the pulse of Middletown. She points out the folly 
of regarding foreign affairs, when the microcosm of each 
neighbour’s household presents so inviting a field of investiga- 
tion. Of course, Mrs. Candourlove never reads the newspa- 
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pers. She is herself the Daily Chronicle of Middletown, in 
rapid and extensive circulation, and her pages are filled with 
home-bred matter. She looks not abroad, for she has enough 
to do to guide the wheels of events under her immediate eye. 

This same regard for the welfare of youth renders Mrs. Can- 
dourlove the tutelary genius of engagements and marriages. 
She fosters good matches, and many an ill-assorted one is ar- 
rested by her agency. And do the parties hesitate to incur no- 

‘toriety by a precipitate announcement of their intentions? 
Mrs. Candourlove smoothes the way by sounding everybody 
on the subject, and making the world alive with expectation, 
so that the reality follows as a thing of course. She is keenly 
sensitive to the faults of those about to enter into the nuptial 
relation, and is active in pulling motes out of eyes that Cupid 
has blinded. For she knows that foibles swell into vices after 
the knot is tied. The man who is fond of whist before mar- 
riage is sure to turn out a gambler afterwards ; the betrothed 
damsel] who wears diamond ear-rings may ruin her husband by 
the extravagance of her toilette. On this important subject 
Mrs. Candourlove is a folio volume of homilies. She is instinct 
with instruction ; and, if never silent, it is because knowledge 
pours itself out upon ignorance by a native impulse. She has 
read in the Bible that wisdom cries at the gates and under- 
standing puts forth her voice. 

Were I to offer a word of advice to Mrs. Candourlove, it 
would be, that she vary a little her mode of dispensing her 
communications, and herself assume openly their responsi- 
bility. ‘This particularly with regard to beau and betrothal 
secrets, which young people have an unaccountable propen- 
sity to wish concealed ; by following this course, her discre- 
tion will prevent her laudable zeal.from going too far, and her 
candour will secure her against misconceptions. Then, I will 
venture to say, will the inhabitants of Middletown awaken to 
a glimmering of their real obligations to Mrs. Candourlove ; 
and she herself reap that reward of praise which has hitherto 
been denied her ; because her benevolent designs will be less 
frequently frustrated, and because she will not then be com- 
pelled, when they are carried out, to share the glory with 
others. ** 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW MIRROR. 

GENTLEMEN—The following lines were picked up a few 
days since at a watering-place, not more than a thousand miles 
from New-York. If you deem them of sufficient merit, you can 
give them the benefit of the New Mirror's extensive circula- 
tion. Yours, very truly, 8, L. Y. 


A BELLE’S LAST LAMENTATION. 


Alack! alas! I'm thirty-four, 

And wedlock’s phantom still pursuing, 
Another season’s almust o’er, 

And no one yet has come a-wooing ; 
Laura has captured rich Makane, 

The millionaire with halls so airy, 
While I unmarried still remain, 

To hear the beaux repeat—* Miss Mary.” 


Kate Clifford, with her twinkling eyes 
And witching smile, won Mr. Carter ; 

In Hymen’s lottery there’s no prize 
For me, to love I'll die a martyr. 

And cousin Dick, with heart of iron, 
Resisted venison and Madeira, 

And though I smiled and quoted Byron, 
He smiled on me—but married Sarah. 


In vain I talk to Frank L’Esprit, 

And call his muse quite Hudibrastic, 
Or beg him scribble rhymes for me, 

And praise him for his powers sarcastic ; 
He is so dull he can’t perceive 

The elegance of this 





To Euclid Earle I talked of science, 
And dwelt at length on engineering, 
Discoursed on the absurd alliance 
Of banks with modern financiering ; 
Displayed my wit with hearty zeal 
pon his rustic flame so stupid, 
But all in vain—he would not feel 
The arrows of that blind boy, Cupid. 


I patronized him every night, 
And with him at the parties flirted, 
And rambled by the pale moonlight, 
But oh! his taste is quite perverted ; 
I talked of moon and stars above, 
Of wounded hearts and blessed affection ; 
And whispered words of burning love, 
The word unwhispered was—rejection. 


On Captain T: I sweetly smiled, 
I thought him sure, his mind’s so plastic, 
You almost fancy him a child, 
So fresh and so enthusiastic ; 
To him I spoke of law and love, 
The themes to which he seemed most partial, 
And when I found they failed to move, 
I touched upon the last court-martial. 


I raved of fashion and the news, 
Of the sublime and sentimental, 
Of phrenological reviews, 
And Paley’s ethics incidental ; 
But ah! I found to my regret, 
He has no sense of moral duty ; 
They say his heart and epaulette 
Are promised to a Bond-street beauty. 


I talk of books to Gen. M 

And make displays quite literary, 
He only answers with a “Hem! 

How very wise you are, Miss Mary !”’ | 
I criticise Sir Edward’s last, 

And praise the love of proud Zanoni, 
He seems to think love's day is past, 

And never hints of matrimony. 


I read the army registers, 
Know every officer's position, 
And when a vacancy occurs, 
Can tell at once in what division ; 
But though I smile on Major S———, 
The aid-de-camp so military, 
I blush, but yet 1 must confess, 
I fear he’s not the man to marry. 


And there’s my uncle’s full-fed friend, 
That horrid bore ycleped “ the colonel,’’ 
A willing ear I’m forced to lend, 
To all his talk and tales infernal ; 
I laugh at his attempts at wil, 
Applaud whene’er he seems facetious, 
At aaae always by him sit, 
And help him to the choicest dishes. 


T talk of tow-boats by the hour, 

Of sloop and steamboat navigation, 
Of lumber and the price of flour, 

Of bank-stocks and their fluctuation ; 
He only nods a coarse assent, 

Or growls like the Athenian Timon, 
And though of love I often hint, 

He never hints to me of Hymen. 


I rave of Brighton and Nahant, 

And dash at all the watering-places, 
Indulge in fashionable cant, 

And practice Saratoga graces ; 
I bowl, and fish, and sketch, and ride, 

Yet all my charms somehow are parried, 
I fear I ne’er shall be a bride, 


I’m doomed to live and die unmarried. mary. 





PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 


In looking down on the valley of Wyoming, made memor- 


Vre. 
And seems surprised that I should grieve 
That Cupid never sends a lover. 


At times to him I sing, and play 
For many an hour on the piano, 
And oft discourse day after day, 
Of loud basso or soft soprano ; 
He yields assent to every word, 
Nor does he seek my suit to parry, 
But oh, alas! I’ve never heard 
Him say, “ Miss Mary, will you marry ?” 








able by savage barbarity and famous by the poet’s wand of 
enchantment, it is natural to indulge in resentful feelings to- 
wards the sanguinary race whose atrocities make up its page 
in story. It is a pity, however, that they, too, had not a poet 
and a partial chronicler. Leaving entirely out of view the ten 
thousand wrongs done by the white man to the Indian, in 
the corruption, robbery, and rapid extinction of his race, there 
are personal atrocities, on our own records, exercised to- 
ward that fated people, which, in impartial history hereafter, 
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will redeem them from all charge except that of irresistible | of you, and, if you choose, you may kill me. I can die but 
retaliation. ‘The brief story of the famous Cornstalk, Sachem || once, It is alike to me whether now or hereafter !” 


of the Shawanees, and King of the Northern Confederacy, is 
sermon enough on this text. 

The north-western corner of Virginia, and that part of Penn- | 
sylvania contiguous, on the south, was the scene of some of || 
the bloodiest events of Indian warfare. Distinguished over all | 
other red men of this region, was Cornstailk. He was equally 
a terrour to the men of his own tribe, (whom he did not hesitate | 
to hew down with his tomahawk if they showed any cowar- || 
dice in fight,) and a formidable opponent to our troops, from 1 
his military talents and personal daring. He was, at the same | 
time, more than all the other chiefs of the confederacy, a || 
friend to the whites ; and, energetic as he was when once en- |} 
gaged in battle, never took up arms willingly against them. i 
After the bloody contest at Point Pleasant, in which Cornstalk ! 
had displayed his generalship and bravery, to the admiration || 
of his fues, he came in to the camp of Lord Dunmore, to make || 
negociations for peace. Colonel Wilson, one of the staff, thus | 
describes his oratory :—‘* When he arose, he was no wise con- I 
fused or daunted, but spoke in a distinct and audible voice, | 
without stammering or repetition, and with peculiar emphasis. | 
His looks, while addressing Dunmore, were truly grand and || 
majestic, yet graceful and attractive. I have heard many | 
celebrated orators but never one whose powers, of delivery 
surpassed those of Cornstalk on this occasion.” I 

In the spring of 1777, it was known that an extensive coali- | 
tion was forming among the tribes, and that it only waited |) 
the consent and powerful aid of the Shawanees, to commence || 
war upon the whites. At this critical time, Cornstalk, accom- i 
panied by Red Hawk, came on a friendly visit to the fort at || 
Point Pleasant, communicated the intentions of the tribes, and |} 
expressed his sorrow that the tide set so strongly against the | 
colonists that he must go with it, in spite of all his endeavours. || 

Upon receiving this information, given by the noble savage 
in the spirit of a generous enemy, the commander of the garri- 
son seized upon Cornstalk and his companion as hostages for 
the peaceful conduct of his nation, and set about availing him- 
self of the advar .age he had gained by his suggestions. Dur- 
ing his captivity, Cornstalk held frequent conversations with 
the officers, and took pleasure in describing to them the geo- | 
graphy of the west, then little known. One afternoon, while | 
he was engaged in drawing on the floor a map of the Missouri || 
territory, its water-courses and mountains, a halloo was heard | 
from the forest, which he recognised as the voice of his son | 
Ellinipsico, a young warriour, whose courage and address was | 
almost as celebrated as hisown. Ellinipsico entered the fort, 
and embraced his father most affectionately, having been un- 
easy at his long absence, and come hither in search of him. 

The day after his arrival, a soldier went out from the fort 
on a hunting excursion, and was shot by Indians. His infuri- 
ated companions instantly resolved to sacrifice Cornstalk and 
his son. They charged upon Ellinipsico that the offenders 
were in his company, but he declared that he had come alone, 
and with the sole object of seeking his father. When the sol- 
diers came within hearing, the young warrior appeared agitat- 
ed. Cornstalk encouraged him to meet his fate composedly, 
and said to him, “‘ My son, the Great Spirit has sent you here 
that we may die together!” He turned to meet his murderers 
the next instant, and receiving seven bullets in his body, 
expired without a groan. 

When Cornstalk had fallen, Ellinipsico continued still and 
passive, not even raising himself from his seat. He met death 
in that position with the utmost calmness. “ ‘I'he other Indian,” } 
says the chronicle, “ was murdered piecemeal, and with all | 
those circumstances of cruelty with which the savage wreaks 
his vengeance on his enemy.” 

The day before his death, Cornstalk had been present at a 
council of the officers, and had spoken to them on the subject || 
of the war, with his own peculiar eloquence. In the course || 
of his remarks, he expressed something like a presentiment of 
his fate. “When I was young,” he said, “and went out to | 
war, I often thought each would be my last adventure, and I |) 
should return no more. I still lived. Now Iam in the midst 











His atrocious murder was dearly expiated. The Shawanees, 


the most warlike tribe of the West, became thenceforward the 
most deadly and implacable foes to the white man. _N. P. w. 


Tue unreal and vague murmurings of the imagination in boy- 


ish reverie will sometimes shape themselves into verse, and 
there are few imaginative boys who have not poured what is 
life and soul to them at the moment into poetry which seems, 
to the sober eye of manhood, wanting in the flesh and blood 
of truth, 


‘They are all up—the innumerable stars— 

And hold their place in Heaven. My eyes have been 
Searching the pearly depths through which they spring 
Like beautiful creations, till I feel 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

Waiting in silence for the word of God 

To breathe it into motion. There they stand, 
Shining in order, like a living hymn 

Written in light, awaking at the breath 

Of the celestial dawn, and praising Him 

Who made them, with the harmony of spheres: 
I would I had an angel's ear to list 

That melody. I would that I might float 

Up in that boundless element, and feel 

Its ravishing vibrations, like the pulse 

Beating in Heaven! My spirit is athirst 

For music—rarer music! I would bathe 

My soul in a serener atmosphere 

Than this; I long to mingle with the flock 

Led by the ‘living waters,’ and to stray 

In the ‘green pastures’ of the better land ! 
When wilt thou break, dull fetter! When shall I 
Gather my wings, and like a rushing thought 
Stretch onward, star by star, up into Heaven !” 
Thus mused Alethe. She was one to whom 
Life had been like the witching of a dream, 

Of an untroubled sweetness. She was born 
Of a high race, and lay upon the knee 

With her soft eye perusing listlessly 

The fretted roof, or, on Mosaic floors, 

Grasped at the tesselated squares inwrought 
With metals curiously. Her childhood passed 
Like faery—amid fountains and green haunts— 
Trying her little feet upon a lawn 

Of velvet evenness, and hiding flowers 

In her sweet breast, as if it were a fair 

And pearly altar to crush incense on. 

Her youth—oh ! that was queenly! She was like 
A dream of poetry that may not be 

Written or told—exceeding beautiful ! 

And so came worshippers ; and rank bowed down 
And breathed upon her heart strings with the breath 
Of pride, and bound her forehead gorgeously 
With dazzling scorn, and gave unto her step 

A majesty as if she trod the sea, 

And the proud waves, unbidden, lifted her! 

And so she grew to woman—her mere look 
Strong as a monarch’s signet, and her hand 

The ambition of a kingdom. From all this 
Turned her high heart away! She had a mind, 
Deep and immortal, and it would not feed 

On pageantry. She thirsted for a spring 

Of a serener element, and drank 

Philosophy, and for a little while 

She was allayed,—till, presently, it turned 
Bitter within her, and her spirit grew 

Faint for undying waters. Then she came 

To the pure fount of God, and is athirst 

No more—save, when the fever of the world 
Falleth upon her, she will go, sometimes, 

Out in the star-light quietness, and breathe 

A holy aspiration after Heaven. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN RANDOLPH, 
OF ROANOKE. 


Our principal amusements on ship-board were chess and 
whist, in both of which games Randolph excelled all the other 
passengers. The first time he was challenged to play by the 
captain he refused, and gave the following reason : 

“T have not played at chess, sir, for the last seventeen 

 yeers ; the very sight of the board and men gives rise to pain- 
ful reminiscences ; for you must know, sir, that the last game 
I played lost me a personal friend fur ever! At one period of 
my life I was on the most intimate terms with Mr. Jefferson, 
as you may have heard, it being now matter of history, and I 
soon found out that, politician and philosopher as he was, he 
took more pride in his skill at chess than in anything else. 
Very few, indeed, sir, could beat him; and at last he could 
not endure defeat. Knowing this, and feeling that J was 
his match, I had always declined playing, as I did not want to 
quarrel with him, until one unfortunate evening, when he 





touched my Virginian pride in so pointed a way I could no 
longer refuse with honour, and we sat down to the game. It 
was a warm cgptest, sir. Greek met Greek. I at length cried | 
out, ‘ check-mate ;’ and he never forgave me afterwards, sir.” | 

None of us were great chess-players ; the captain, however, 
was a very respectable opponent, and after Mr. Randolph had 
conquered his first scruples against renewing his taste for the 
game, not having any longer the fear of Mr. Jefferson before 
his eyes, he used to honour the captain by beating him every 
fine evening. The captain, who was a model of good humour, 
bore this very well, and used to say: 

“ You have check-mated me again, Mr. Randolph; but you 
and I will never quarrel. If I can only manage to beat you 
once, before we reach Liverpool, I shall be proud of it all my 
days !’’ 

Mr. Randolph, however, was too much for him, and con- 
tinued victorious to the end of the voyage. He felt gratified, 
too, by this constant success, and used to laugh heartily at the 
captain’s discomfiture. 

Whist was a favourite game on board ; and here, also, Mr. 





Randolph soon proved his superiority as a player. It became | 
a contest each night who should have him as a partner, | 
and finally they took turns. Our Dutch merchant prided | 
himself on his knowledge of the game, and became rather 
jealous of Mr. Randolph’s constant success. I should mention 
here that the Dutchman’s manners were rather too free to 
please a man of Randolph's fastidiousness; he could not bear 
anything like familiarity from a stranger, and he once gave 
Mynheer a hint, which I thought would have checked him. 
We were conversing one evening at the tea-table about some 
debate in Congress, in which Mr. Randolph had taken a part, 
and [ said, jokingly : 

“ Mr. Randolph, suppose you recite a portion of your speech 
on that occasion ?” 

“ Oh, no,” replied he, “I have no ambition to exhibit myself 
before you in that manner.” 

“Come, come, Mr. Randolph,” exclaimed our Dutchman, 
“don’t let your modesty stand in your way ; it is out of place 
here.” 

“ My modesty, sir!” said Randolph, in an excited tone, and 
turning his fixed gaze on the Dutchman. “ You will please let 
that subject alone, Mr. ——; it is too delicate a one for you to 
touch ; and I wish you to recollect, sir, that too much fami- 
liarity may breed contempt !” 

This sharp rejoinder silenced Mr. ——, and we changed the 
conversation. 

A few nights afterwards a whist-party was made up; the 
captain and Mr. Randolph t the Dutch and one of 
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our Yorkshire passengers. After the cards had been dealt || 


and each gentleman had examined his hand, the Dutchman 
cried out : 


“T bet a guinea I get three tricks this time !” 


“ Done, Mr. ——!” exclaimed Randolph, instantaneously. 
This alarmed his opponent, who had so ofien previously wit- 





nessed Randolph’s good luck, and who, moreover, had a natu- 


| ral antipathy to losing his guineas, he, therefore, re-examined 
| his hand, and then said, in a subdued tone : 
| “Qh, stop! I spoke too fast, as I did not see. 
| will bet a guinea that I get two tricks !” 

“ Done, Mr. —— !” exclaimed Randolph, in an excited tone. 
| “Ah, no! What did [ say? Let me look again. Oh! I 
|made a mistake. But I will bet on one trick, any how.” 
| “Done, Mr. ——!’" exclaimed Randolph, for the third 
| time, and now very much excited ; his eyes sparkled, his lips 
| were compressed, and he was evidently very angry. The 
Dutchman, however, either did not observe the change in his 
| manner, or, if he did, his love of money conquered his fears, 
| and, very composedly looking once more at his cards, he said 
| quite coolly : 
“ What are trumps? Oh! spades, you say! That is bad. I 
| forgot; and—I won’t bet at all !” 

By this time Randolph was in a fury, and before any of us 

could interpose, he rose from his chair, threw his cards on the 
| table, fixed his eyes on Mr. , and said : 
| “Why, you lubberly fellow, do you know where you are ? 
| Is this the first time you ever played with gentlemen? Are 
| you sure that you took a cabin passage? (Captain, where's 
| his ticket?) You belong to the steerage, sir! You are out of 
place, sir! Three times you have offered to bet, and three 

| times have I taken it; and now you back out, sir!” Then, 
| throwing down a guinea on the table, he continued—*I be- 
| lieve I owe you a few shillings, sir. Give me change this in- 
| stant, sir. I will not remain another instant in your debt, sir. 
| Come, sir, the change, and then we shall be quits for ever !”’ 

Mr. was astounded. He opened his eyes, and replied : 

“ Why, Mr. Randolph, you make a great fuss about nothing. 
| I cannot change your guinea all in a hurry, and, if you'll only 
| listen to reason, I’ll show you where—” 

But Randolph cut him short, and in a very excited tone said : 

“Give me change this moment, sir, or, by heaven, you shall 
| go ashore!’ (We were then on the banks of Newfoundland.) 
| + Yes, sir, you shall go ashore. I'll not remain in the same 
| ship with you, sir. What, sir! to back out of a bet with a gen- 
tleman, and then defend your conduct. Go ashore, sir!” 

Mr. ——, more and more confounded, exclaimed : 

“ Now, Mr. Randolph, what do you get into such a passion 
for? Only listen to reason, and I will show you where you 
jare wrong. Only listen—” 

Randolph cut him short again, in a perfect rage. 

“ Wrong sir! And do you dare to tell me, John Randolph, 
of Roanoke, that I am wrong in a matter of honour. Wrong, 
sir, did you say! Take that!” And, suiting the action to the 
word, he thrust the candle across the table into Mr. ——’s 
face, and then fell back on his seat quite exhausted. 

All this passed in quicker time than I have taken to relate 
it. We were thunderstruck ; but, before any of us could in- 
terfere, the deed was done, and Mr. —— quietly arose and left 
the cabin. The moment he was gone, Mr. Randolph said, in 
a mild tone: 

“ Gentlemen, I beg your pardon. You are gentlemen. You 
understand my feelings. My Virginian pride was aroused, 
and I could not restrain myself; but lam sorry if I have of- 
fended you, for I did not mean it.” 

He then went to his state-room. 

Before we retired for the night the captain said that he could 
not permit the recurrence of such an affair, and that he would 
have interfered had it not all occurred so unexpectedly and so 
quickly ; and we agreed that, next morning, I should see Mr. 
Rando!ph, while he saw Mr. , 


Eh! well, I 


Next day I took an opportunity of expostulating with Mr. 
Randolph, and told him that, situated as we were, without the 
power of “going ashore,” but obliged to remain companions, 
we must make due allowances for each other's peculiarities, 
give and take jokes, and avoid all personal quarrels ; that at 
his time of life, and with his knowledge of the world, he was 
inexcusable in thus giving way to sudden passion, and acting 
like a boy just fresh from college ; that Mr. —— could not have 
meant to insult him, and did not attach the same importance 
to the mode of betting that he did. 
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He heard me very patiently and then replied : 

“I believe you are right, sir. God forgive me for being pas- 
sionate ; but you must know that I am like a hair trigger, and 
go off at half-cock. Mr.—— and myself must keep apart. | 
We don’t understand each other, sir. I shall not cross his | 
path if he will not cross mine ; and you may tell him so, sir.” 
Meantime the captain had taken Mr. —~ aside, and said to | 
him : 
“ Mr. ——, I am sorry for what occurred last night, but per- 
mit me to say you are partly to blame yourself. You must | 
have perceived that Mr. Randolph is in ill-health and of a very | 
irritable temperament, and that we have all made allowances | 
for him and humoured his eccentricities, and I am surprised | 
that you have followed our example.” | 

“Oh, captain !”” exclaimed Mr. ——, interrupting him with | 
a good-natured laugh, “ don’t make any fuss about it ; I don’t 
mind him at all. He is half-cracked, and it’s all a joke. He'll | 
forget all about it before to-morrow.” 

The captain, delighted with the success of his mission, came 
to me and said : , 

“We need not give ourselves any more trouble about Mr. 
——’s feelings ; he bears it like a philosopher, and we shall | 
have no fighting.” 

For three days no words passed between Mr. Randolph and | 
Mr. ——, but in every other respect things went on as usual. | 
On the fourth day it so happened that, just as we were sitting 
down to dinner, the captain was suddenly called on deck. As 
he left the table he said : 

* Don’t wait for me, gentlemen, but take the soup whilst it 
is hot. Mr. ——, may I trouble you to take my place ?”’ 

The Dutchman was in a ‘fix.’ Mr. Randolph, as a matter of 
respect, was always helped first ; but it was necessary to ask 
first whether he wished for any soup, as he did not always 
take it. Poor Mr. —— first looked at one side and then at the 
other; at last he made a low bow to Mr. R. and said : 

“ Mr. Randolph, shall I have the honour of helping you to 
some soup ?” 

“ If you please, Mr. ——,” replied Mr. Randolph, in the most 
affable tone. 

The Dutchman’s face brightened up, he b loq 
and after the soup was removed he ventured to say, with an- 
other bow : 

“ Mr. Randolph, shall I have the very great honour of taking 
a glass of wine with you, sir?” 

“ With the greatest pleasure, Mr. ——,’”’ responded Mr. R. 
in great good humour. 

Thus was the mighty quarrel healed, and day after day it 
was—“ Mr. Randolph, do me the great honour of taking wine ;” 
or, “ Mr. ——, the pleasure of a glass of wine with you.” 

Bat it really seemed as if nothing could open the eyes of 
Mr. —— as to his true position, or rather false position, with 
Mr. Randolph ; for one evening, when we were discussing 
some question of language, Mr. Randolph gave his opinion, 
which, happening to conflict with Mr. ——’s notions, he ex- 
claimed : 

“ Oh, Mr. Randolph, that is all nonsense! You might as well 
say that high Dutch and Spanish is the same !”’ 

Mr. Randolph looked astounded, and fixing his dark eye upon 
Mr. ——, said, in a very slow, distinct tone : 

“ Mr. ——, I really thought by this time you had discovered 
that it will not do for us to quarrel, sir.” 

This rebuff had the desired effect, and no more altercations 
took place between them. Indeed, they afterwards became 
more intimate, to our no small amusement; for when the rest 
of us were reading, or writing, or sleeping, and Mr. Randolph 
was at a loss for a listener, he would pin poor Mr. —— in a cor- 
ner, and keep him for an hour or two listening to his reading of 
Greek poetry, of which Mr. —— did not understand one word, 
but the beauties of which Randolph pointed out tohim! This 
happy state of peace and goud-will continued thenceforth until 
our arrival in Liverpool, where the belligerents parted never 
to meet again. Two more dissimilar characters, having no 
feelings whutever in common, rarely come together in such 
close contact. H. 
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Some stories—most stories, indeed, by every writer are, in a 
measure, autobiographical—in feelings and sentiment, if not 
in locality and incident. Here is one, on the contrary, of 
pure invention—a dream such as sails through a man’s fancy 
as he lieson his back upon the grass, watching the summer 
clouds as they are kaleidoscoped through the foliage of a 
tree. You will dream fifty such inaday. The only bother 
is to put them down. 


The Emperor Yuentsoong, of the dynasty Chow, was the 
most magnificent of the long-descended succession of Chinese 
| sovereigns. On his first accession to the throne, his character 
| was so little understood, that a conspiracy was set on foot 
|among the yellow-caps, or eunuchs, to put out his eyes, and 
~ upon the throne the rebel Szema, in whose warlike 
| hands, they asserted, the empire would more properly maintain 
its ancient glory. The gravity and reserve which these myr- 
| midons of the palace had construed into stupidity and fear, soon 
| assumed another complexion, however. The eunuchs silently 
| disappeared ; the mandarins and princes whom they had se- 
duced from their allegiance, were made loyal subjects by a 
generous pardon ; and in a few days after the period fixed u 
on for the consummation of the plot, Yuentsoong set forth in 
complete armour at the head of his troops to give battle to the 
rebel in the mountains. 

In Chinese annals this first enterprise of the youthful Yuent- 
soong is recorded with great pomp and particflarity. Szema 
was a Tartar prince of uncommon ability, young like the em- 
peror, and, during the few last imbecile years of the old sove- 
reign, he had gathered strength in his rebellion, till now he was 
at the head of ninety thousand men, all soldiers of repute and 
tried valour. ‘The historian has unfortunately dimmed the 
emperor's fame to European eyes, by attributing his wonder- 
ful achievements in this expedition to his superiority in arts of 
magic. As this account of his exploits is only prefatury to our 
tale, we will simply give the reader an idea of the style of 
the historian by translating literally a passage or two of his 
description of the battle : 

“‘Szema now took refuge within a cleft of the mountain, and 
Yuentsoong, upon his swift steed, outstripping the body 
in his ardour, dashed amid the paralyzed troops with poised 
spear, his eyes fixed only on the rebel. There was asilence of 
an instant, broken only by the rattling hoofs of the intruder, and 
then, with dishevelled hair and waving sword, Szema uttered 
a fearful imprecation. In a moment the wind rushed, the air 
blackened, and with the suddenness of a fallen rock, a large 
cloud enveloped the rebel, and innumerable men and horses 
issued out of it. Wings flapped against the eyes of the empe- 
ror’s horse, hellish noises screamed in his ears, and, completely 
beyond control, the animal turned and fled back through the 
narrow pass, bearing his imperial master safe into the heart of 
his army. 

“Yuentsoong, that night, commanded some of his most ex- 
pert soldiers to scale the beetling heights of the ravine, bear- 
ing upon their backs the blood of swine, sheep, and dogs, with 
other impure things, and these they were ordered to shower 
upon the combatants at the sound of the imperial clarion. 
On the following morning, Szema came forth again to offer 
battle, with flags displayed, drums beating, and shouts of tri- 
umph and defiance. As on the day previous, the bold empe- 
ror divided, in his impatience, rank after rank of his own sol- 
diery, and, followed closely by his body-guard, drove the rebel 
army once more into their fastness. Szema sat upon his war- 
horse as before, intrenched amid his officers and ranks of the 
tallest Tartar spearmen, and as the emperor contended hand 
to hand with one of the opposing rebels, the magic imprecation 
was again uttered, the air again filled with cloudy horsemen 
and chariots, and the mountain shaken with discordant thun- 
der. Backing his willing steed, the emperor blew a long sharp 
note upon his silver clarion, and in an instant the sun broke 
through the darkness, and the air seemed filled with paper men, 
horses of straw, and phantoms dissolving into smoke. Yuent- 
soong and Szema now stood face to face, with only mortal aid 
and weapons.” 

The historian 
ed hostilities at the command of their leaders, and that the em- 

ror and his rebel subject having engaged in single combat, 

Yuentsoong was victorious, and returned to his capital with the 
formidable enemy, whose life he had spared, riding beside him 
like a brother. ‘The conqueror’s career, for several years after 
this, seems to have been a series of exploits of personal valour, 
and the Tartar prince shared in all his dangers and pleasures, 
his inseparable friend. It was during this period of romantic 
friendship that the events occurred which have made Yuent- 
soong one of the idols of Chinese poetry. 

By the side of a lake in a distant province of the empire, 
stood one of the imperial palaces of p e, seldom visited, 
and almost in ruins. Hither, in one of his moody periods of 
repose fram war, came the conqueror Yuentsoong, for the first 
time in years separated from his faithful Szema. In disguise, 
and with only one or two attendants, he established himself in 
the long silent halls of his ancestor Tsinchemong, and with his 





gone on to record that the two armies suspend- 
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boat upon the lake, and his 5 in the forest, seemed to find 
all the amusement of which his —_—_- was susceptible. 
On a certain day in the latter part of April, the emperor had 
set his sail to a fragrant south wind, and reclining on the cush- 
ions of his bark, watched the shore as it softly and silently 
glided past, and, the lake being entirely encircled by the im- 
perial forest, he felt immersed in what he believed to be the 
solitude ofadeserted paradise. After skirting the fringed sheet 
of water in this manner for several hours, he suddenly observ- 
ed that he had shot through a streak of peach-blossoms floating 
‘from the shore, and at the same moment he became conscious 
that his boat was slightly headed off by a current setting out- 
ward. Putting up his helm, he returned to the spot, and beneath 
the drooping branches of some luxuriant willows, thus early 
in leaf, he discovered the mouth of an inlet, which, but for the 
floating blossoms it brought to the lake, would have escaped 
the notice of the closest observer. The emperor now lower- 
ed his sail, unshipped the slender mast, and betook himself 
to the oars, and as the current was gentle, and the inlet wider 
within the mouth, he sped rapidly on, through what _—_ to 
be but a lovely and luxuriant vale of the forest. Still, those 
blushing betrayers of some flowering spot beyond, extend- 
ed like a rosy clue before him, and with impulse of muscles 
swelled and indurated in warlike exercise, the swift keel divi- 
ded the besprent mirror winding temptingly onward, and, fora 
long hour, the royal oarsman untiringly threaded this sweet 
vein of the wilderness. - 

Resting a moment on his oars while the slender bark still kept 
her way, he turned his head towards what seemed to be an 
opening in the forest on the left, and in the same instant the 
boat ran, head on, to the shore, the inlet at this point almost 
doubling on its course. Beyond, by the humming of bees, and 
the singing of birds, there should be a spot more open than the 
tangled wilderness he had passed, and disengaging his prow from 
the alders, he shoved the boat again into the stream, and pull- 
ed round a high rock, by which the inlet seemed to have been 
compelled to curve its channel. The edge of a bright green 
meadow now stole into the perspective, and, still joer. 
with his approach, disclosed a slightly rising terrace clustere 
with shrubs, and studded here and there with vases; and 
farther on, upon the same side of the stream, a skirting edge of 

ach-trees, loaded with the gay blossoms which had guided 

im hither. 

Astonished at these signs of habitation in what was well un- 
derstood to be a privileged wilderness, Yuentsoong kept his 
boat in mid-stream, and with his eyes vigilantly on the alert, 
slowly made headway aga‘nst the current. A few strokes with 
his oars, however, traced another curve of the inlet, and brought 
into view a grove of ancient trees scattered over a gently as- 
cending lawn, beyond which, hidden by the river till now by 
the projecting shoulder of a mound, lay a small pavilion with 
gilded pillars, glittering like fairy-work in the sun. The em- 
peror fastened his buat to a tree leaning over the water, and 
with his short spear in his hand, bounded upon the shore, and 
took his way toward the shining structure, his heart beating 
with a feeling of wonder and interest altogether new. On a 
nearer approach, the bases of the pillars seemed decayed by 
time, and the gilding weather-stained and tarnished, but the 
trellised porticoes on the southern aspect were laden with flow- 
ering shrubs, in vases of porcelain, and caged birds sang be- 
tween the pointed arches, and there were manifest signs of lux- 
urious taste, elegance and care. 

A moment, with an indefinable timidity, the emperor paused 
before stepping from the green sward upon the marble floor of 
the pavilion, and in thet moment a curtain was withdrawn 
from the door, anda female, with step suddenly arrested by the 
sight of the stranger, stood motionless before him. Ravished 
with her extraordinary beauty, and awe-struck with the sud- 
denness of the apparition and the novelty of the adventure, the 
emperor's tongue cleaved to his mouth, and ere he could sum- 
mon resolution, even for a gesture of curtesy, the fair creature 
had fled within, and the curtain closed the entrance as before. 

Wishing to recover his composure, so —— ytroubled, and 
taking it for granted that some other inmate of the house would 
soon Ki ge Yuentsoong turned his steps aside to the grove, 
and with his head bowed, and his spear in the hollow of his 
arm, tried to recall more vividly the features of, the vision he 
had seen. He had walked but a few paces, when there came 
towards him from the upper skirt of the grove, a man of un- 
usual stature and erectness, with white hair, unbraided on his 
shoulders, and every sign of age except infirmity of step and 
mien. The emperor's habitual dignity had now rallied, and on 
his first salutation, the countenance of the old man softened, and 
he —- his pace to meet and give him welcome. 

“ Youare noble ?”’ he sald, with confident inquiry. 

Yuentsoong coloured slightly. 

“Tam,” he replied, “ Lew-melin, a prince of the empire.” 

“ And by what accident here ?”° 

Yuentsoong explained the clue of the peach-blossoms, and 
represented himself as exiled for a time to the deserted palace 
upon the lakes. 

“T have a daughter,” said the old man abruptly, “ who has 
never looked on human face, save mine.” 








“Pardon me !” replied his visiter ; “I have thoughtlessly in 
truded on her sight, and a face more heavenly fair—” 

The emperor hesitated, but the old man smiled encouragingly. 

“It is time,” he said, “that I should provide a younger de- 
fender for my ~~ Teh-leen, and heaven has sent youin the 
season of peach-blossoms, with provident kindness.* You have 
frankly revealed to me your name and rank. Before I of- 
fer you the hospitality of my roof, I must tell you mine. I 
am Choo-tseen, the outlaw, once of your own rank, end the 
general of the Celestial army.” 

The emperor started, remembering that this celebrated rebel 
was the terrour of his father’s throne. 

* You have heard my history,” the old man continued. “I 
had been, before my rebellion, in charge of the imperial palace 
on the lake. Anticipating an evil day, I secretly prepared this 
retreat for my family ; and when my soldiers deserted me at the 
battle of Ke-chow, and a price was set upon my head, hither I 
fled with my women and children ; and the last alive is my 
beautiful Teh-leen. With this brief outline of my life, you are 
at Jiberty to leave me as you came, or to enter my house, on the 
condition that you become the protector of my child.” 

The emperor eagerly turned toward the pavilion, and, with 
a step as light as his own, the erect and stately outlaw hasten- 
ed to lift the curtain before him. Leaving his guest for a mo- 
ment in the outer apartment, he entered to an inner chamber 
in search of his daughter, whom he brought, panting with fear, 
and blushing with surprize and delight, to her future lover and 
protector. A portion of an historical tale so delicate as the de- 
scription of the heroine is not work for imitators, however, and 
we must copy strictly the portrait of the matchless Teh-leen, 
as drawn by Le-pih, the Anacreon of Chinese poetry, and the 
contemporary and favourite uf Yuentsoong. 

“Teh-leen was born while the morning star shone upon the 
bosom of her mother. Hereye was like the unblemished blue 
lily, and its light like the white gem unfractured. The plum- 
blossom is most — when the cold has penetrated its stem, 
and the mother of Teh-leen had known sorrow. The head of 
her child drooped in thought, like a violet overladen with dew. 
Bewildering was Teh-leen. Her mouth’s corners were dim- 
pled, yet pensive. The arch of her brows was like the vein in 
the tulip’s heart, and the lashes shaded the blushes on her 
cheek. With the delicacy of a pale rose, her complexion put 
to shame the floating light of day. Her waist, like a thread 
in fineness, seemed ready to break ; yet was it straight and 
erect, and feared not the fanning breeze; and her shadow 
grace was as difficult to delineate, as the form of the white bir 
rising from the ground by moonlight. The natural gloss of her 
hair resembled the uncertain sheen of ca!m water, yet with- 
out the false aid of unguents. The native intelligence of her 
mind seemed to have gained strength by retirement, and he 
who beheld her thought not of heras human. Of rare beauty, 
of rarer intellect was Teh-leen, and her heart responded to the 
poet’s lute.” 

We have not space, nor could we, without copying directly 
from the admire: —— venture to describe the bringing of 
Teh-leen to court, and her surprize at finding herself the favour- 
ite of the emperor. It is a romantic circumstance, besides, 
which has had its parallels in other countries. But the sad se- 
quel to the loves of ~ Teh-leen is but recorded in the cold 
page of history ; and if the poet, who wound up the climax 
of her perfections, with her susceptibility to his lute, embalm- 
ed her sorrows in verse, he was probably too politic to bring it 
ever to light. Pass we to these neglected and unadorned pas- 
sages of her history. 

fuentsoong’s nature was passionately devoted and confi- 
ding ; and, like two brothers with one favourite sister, lived to- 
gether Teh-leen, Szema and the emperor. The Tartar prince, 
if his heart knew a mistress before the arrival of Teh-leen at 
the palace, owned afterwards no other than her; and fearless of 
check or suspicion from the noble confidence and generous 
friendship of Yuentsoong, he seemed to live but for her service, 
and to have neither energies nor ambition except for the win- 
ning of her smiles. Szema was of great personal beauty, 
frank when it did not serve him to be wily, bold in his pleasures, 
and of manners almost femininely soft and voluptuous. He 
was renowned as a soldier, and, for Teh-leen, he became a poet 
and master of the Jute ; and, like all men formed for ensnaring 
the heart of women, he seemed to forget himself in the absorb- 
ing devotion of his idolatry. His friend, the emperor, was of 
another mould. Yuentsoong’s heart had three chambers—love, 
friendship, and glory. Teh-leen was but a third in his existence, 
- he loved her—the sequel will show how well! In person 
e was less beautiful than majestic, of large stature, and with 
a brow and lip naturally stern and lofty. He seldom smiled, 
even upon Teh-leen, whom he would watch for hours in pen- 
sive and absorbed delight ; but his smile, when it did awake, 
broke over his sad countenance like morning. All men lov- 
ed and honoured Yuentsoong, and all men, except only the 
emperor, looked on Szema with antipathy. ‘To such natures 





* The season of peach blossoms was the only season of marriage 
in ancient China. 
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as the former, women give all honour and approbation ; but for 
such as the latter, they reserve their weakness ! 4, ure 

Wrapt up in his friend and mistress, and reserved in his in- 
tercourse with his counsellors,*Yuentsoong knew not that, | 
throughout the imperial city, Szema was ca led “the kieu,” or | 
robber-bird, and his fair Teli-leen — charged with dis- 
honour. Going out alone to hunt as was his custom, and hav- 
ing left his signet with Szema, to pass and repass through the 
private apartments at his pleasure, his horse fell with him un- | 
accountably in the open field. Somewhat superstitious, and || 
remembering that good spirits sometimes “knit the grass,” || 
when other obstacles fail to bar our way into danger, the em- | 
peror drew rein and returned to his palace. _It was an hour af- || 
ter noon, and having dismissed his attendants at the city gate, || 
he entered by a postern to the imperial garden, and bethought || 
himself of the concealed couch in a cool grot by a fountain, (a 
favourite retreat, sacred to himself and Teh-leen,) where he | 
fancied it would be refreshing to sleep away the sultriness of | 
the remaining hours till ate Sitting down by the side of || 
the murmuring fount, he bathed his feet, and left his yng 
on the lip of the basin to be unencumbered in his repuse with- 
in. and so with unechoing step entered the resounding grotto. | 
Alas! there slumbered the faithless friend with the guilty | 
Teh-leen upon his bosom! 

Grief struck through the noble‘heart of the emperor like a 
sword incold blood. With a word he could consign to torture | 
and death the robber of his honour, but there was agony in hi: | 








bosom deeper than revenge. He turned silently away, recall- | 
ed his horse and huntsmen, and, outstripping all, plunged on | 
through the forest till night gathered around him. 
Yuentsoong had been absent many days from his capital, and | 
his subjec:s were murmuring their fears for his safety, when a} 
messenger arrived to the counsellors informing them of the ap- | 
pointment of the captive Tartar prince to the government of, 
the province of Szechuen, the second honour of the Celestial 
empire. A private order accompanied the announcement, com- 
manding the immediate departure of Szema for the scene of his | 
new authority. Inexplicable as was this riddle to the multitude, | 
there were those who read it truly by their knowledge of the | 
magnanimous soul of the emperor; and among these was the | 
crafty object of hisgenerosity. Losing no time, he set forward | 
with great pomp for Szechuen, and in their joy to see him no} 
more in the palace, the slighted princes of the empire forgave \| 
his unmerited advancement. Yuentsoong returned to his capi- || 
tal ; but to the terror of his counsellors and people, his hair was 
blanched white as the head of an old man! He was pale as 
well, but he was cheerful and kind beyond his wont, and to 
Teh-leen untiring in pensive and humble attentions. He 
pleaded only ye pon health and restless s]umbers as an apolo- 
y for nights of solitude. Once, Teh-leen penetrated to his 
Ca chamber, but by the dim night lamp she saw that the | 
scro!l over her window* was changed, and instead of the stimv- | 
lus to glory which formerly hung in golden letters before his 
eyes, } a was a sentence written tremblingly in black : 


“The close wing of love covers the death-throb of honour.” 


Six months from this period the capital was thrown into a 
tumult with the intelligence that the province of Szechuen was | 
in rebellion, and Szema at the head of a numerous army on his | 
way to seize the throue of Yuentsoong. ‘This last sting be- | 
trayed the serpenteven to the forgiving emperor, and tearing | 
the reptil> at last from his heart, he entered with the spirit o*| 
other times into the warlike preparations. The imperial army | 
was in a few days on its march, and at Keo-yang the opposing | 
forces met and prepared for encounter. 

With a dread of the popular feeling toward Teh-leen, Yuent- 
soong had commanded for her a close litter, and she was borne | 
afier the imperial standard in the centre of thearmy. On the | 
eve before the battle,ere the watch-fires were Jit, the em-| 
peror came to her tent, set apart from his own, and with the | 
delicate care and kind gentleness from which he never varied, 
inquired how her wants were supplied, and bade her, thus early, | 
farewell for the night; his own custom of passing among his | 
soldiers on the evening previous to an engagement, promising | 
to interfere with what was usually his last duty before retiring | 





their early days of love—strange word now upon his-lip—and 
it brought back, spite of memory and truth, happiness that 
would not be forgotten ! 

It was past midnight, and the moon was riding high in heav- 
en, when the emperor, returning between the erening 
watch-fires, sought the small lamp which, suspended like a 
star above his own tent, guided him back from the irregular 
mazes of the camp. Paled by the intense radiance of the 
moonlight, the small globe of alabaster at length became appa- 
rent to his weary eye, and with one glance at the peaceful 
beauty of the heavens, he parted the curtained door beneath it, 
and stood within. ‘The cen historian asserts that a bird, 
from whose wing Teh leen had once plucked an arrow, restur- 
ing it to liberty and life, in grateful attachment to her destiny, 
removed the lamp from the imperial tent, and suspended it over 
hers. The emperor stood beside her couch. Startled at his 
inadvertent error, he turned to retire ; but the lified curtain let 
in a flood of moonlight upon the sleeping features of Teh-leen, 
and like dew-drops, the undried tears glistened in her silken 
lashes. A lamp burned faintly in the inner apartment of the 
tent, and her attendants slept soundly. His soft heart gave 
way. Taking up the lamp, he held it over his beautiful mis- 
tress, and once more gaze passionately and unrestrainedly on 
her unparalleled beauty. ‘The past—the early past—was ane 
before him. He forgave her—there, as she slept, unconscious 
of the throbbing of his injured, but noble heart, so close beside 
her—he forgave her in the long silent abysses of his soul! 
Unwilling to wake her from her tranquil slumber, but promising 
to himself, from that hour, such sweets of confiding love as 
had well nigh been lost to him forever, he imprinted one kiss 
upon the parted lips of Teh-leen, and sought his couch for 
slumber. 

Ere daybreak the emperor was aroused by one of his attend- 
ants with news too important for delay. Szema, the rebel, 
had been arrested in the imperial camp, disguised and on his 
way back to his own forces, and like wildfire, the information 
had spread among the so!diery, who, in a state of mutinous ex- 
citement, were with difficulty restrained from rushing upon the 
tent of Teh leen. At the door of his tent, Yuentsoong found 
messengers from the alarmed princes and officers of the diffe- 
rent commands, imploring immediate aid and the imperial pres- 
ence to allay the excitement, and while the emperor prepared 
to mount his horse, the guard arrived with the Tartar prince, 
ignominiously tied, and bearing marks of rough usage from his 
indignant captors. 

* Loose him!’ cried the emperor in a voice of thunder. 

The cords were severed, and with a glance whose ferocity 
expressed no thanks, Szema reared himself to his fullest 
height, and looked scornfully around him. Daylight had now 
broke, and as the group stood upon an eminence in sight of the 
whole army, shouts began to ascend, and the armed multitude, 
breaking through all restraint, rolled in towards the centre. At- 
tracted by the commotion, Yuentsoong turned to give some or- 


| ders to those near him, when Szema suddenly sprang upon an 


officer of the guard, wrenched his drawn sword from his grasp, 
and in an instant was lost to sight in the tent of Teh-leen. A 
sharp scream, a second of thought, and forth again rushed the 
desperate murderer, with his sword flinging drops of blood, and 
ere a foot stirred in the paralyzed group, the avenging scimitar 
of Yuentsoong had cleft him to the chin. 

A hush, as if the whole army was struck dumb by a bolt 
from heaven, followed this rapid tragedy. Dropping the pol- 
luted sword from his hand, the emperor, with uncertain step, 
and the pallour of death upon his countenance, entered the 
fatal tent. 

He came no more forth that day. The army was marshall- 
ed by the princes, and the rebels were routed with great 
slaughter ; but Yuentsoong never more wielded sword. ‘He 
pined to death,” says the historian, “ with the wane of the 
same moon that shone upon the forgiveness of Teh-leen.”’ 








JOTTINGS. 





to his couch. Teh-leen on this occasion seemed moved by | 
some irrepressible emotion, and as he rose to depart, she fell | 
forward upon her face, and bathed his feet with her tears. At- || 
tributing it to one of those excesses of feeling to which all, || 
but especially hearts ill at ease, are liable, the noble monarch || 
gently raised her, and, with repeated efforts at reassurance, | 
committed her to the hands of her women. His own heart beat || 
far from tranquily, for, in the excess of his pity for her grief | 
he had unguardedly called her by one of the sweet names of || 








* The most common decorations of rooms, halls aud temples in 
China are ornamental scrolls or labels of coloured paper, or wood, || 
painted and gilded, and hung over doors or windows, and inscribed || 


| 


Nine o’clock—an August morning—and every breath out of 


| doors like a bird's life pressed into a minute! The breast of 
|the earth naked to the sun—the air in a trance—the river 


breathless with the beauty of the sky it mirrors—and at such 
an hour to see the ghost of a mended pen and a stubborn reso- 
lution! Out upon the art of writing! Is there no honest 
wood-chopper—no dog, no squirrel, no anything out of doors, 
that will change lives with me! Down, schoolboy heart! and 
come hither, since thou must, pen, ink and paper !—stationary 
indeed ! 

Close the shutters now and bring candles! If I am to sit at 


With a line or couplet conveying some allusion to the circumstances of || this table till noon, I will have it night. Slippers, Thomas! 
And then shut the stable door; my horse neighs, lock up the 
saddle and lose the key! And, Thomas! lend old Peter my 

| boat, and break the fishing-rod, and scare away the birds from 


the inhabitant, or some pious or philosophical axiom. For instance, 
a poetical one recorded by Dr. Morrison : 


“ From the pine forest the azute dragon ascends to the milky way,” 
typical of the prosperous man arising to wealth and honours. 
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the window. Has a sky lark possessed my soul or no—that I 
so hate the roof over my head this radiant morning. 

Play to me ere I begin! Musicis creative! Whata bene- | 
factor to the world is John Chickering! How exquisitely ! 
balanced are those octaves, and how gloriously (with that | 
touch) the rich instrument revels through the music !—The || 
builder of these caves of harmony hasa poet's vocation. What | 
is poetry but the vehicle of man’s enthusiasm—the element in | 
which float fancy and feeling—the suggestive awakener of in- | 
tellect—the soother of care and pain! He who writes a poem | 
that is read and loved by a thousand hearths, links himself with | 
an angel's round of delight and sympathy ; and the builder of | 
a thousand harmonious instruments follows in the same | 
bright orbit of influence. It has been said that “he who can-| 
not find happiness cannot find an easy-chair.”” For easy-chair | 
I read one of the evenly-balanced, rich, true, round-toned and | 
incomparable instruments of John Chickering. I have erected 
mine into a household god ! 

Play me those “ Hope Waltzes” again. They come off like 
Ariel's spiriting. But to bewitch the heels and stir the brain, 
the “ Flower Waltzes” against the world! I have made out || 
their language by daily listening to them, and if I cannot di- || 


! 
} 


out the bitterness so sweet in song. Happy—we should have 
heard but of her beauty. Wronged, persecuted, and robbed 
of her children and her good name—we build her an altar in 
our hearts as the must gifted poetess of her time, and posterity 
will perpetuate the worship? Is this compensation or no ? 
By that blast upon the farmer’s dinner-horn, twelve o'clock ! 
Avaunt, quill “sweat of my brow!” In how many shapes 
comes the curse of the Fall upon us! This horn which calls 
in my farmer to repose from his curse in his chair, releases me 
from mine to let me amuse myself with his labor. My curse 
is worked out in doors—his in the field. ‘The literal “sweat 
of the brow” is my greatest happiness, and his heavy fulfilment 
of the anathema. Light sits his curse, however, to my think- 
ing, who bears it out of doors! The yearnings for physical 
action, impatience of confinement, dislike of the cobweb 
niceties of life, seem to me feelings which grow into passions 
with increasing years. Will no one invent a Daguerreotype 


| for the mind, that our thoughts may record themsel ves,—letting 


us walk where we list? The pencil is to be done away with 


| —why not the pen ? 


From our friends of the Intelligencer we filch as follows: 
Weir, the painter, is moving his glorious picture to Boston, 





vine the composer's thought when they were born, I can tell | for exhibition. It will be opened to visiters there by the first 
what they express, as I can what all music expresses that I | of September. It is to be exhibited afterwards at the National 
love and hear often. Itis the difference between good and | Academy in New-York—the first home of the pilgrims having, 
bad music, that one is an articulate thought, and the other mere || very properly, the honour of the first sight of it. Weir will 
jingle and gibberish. Among the coming events” that “ cast || steep himself in his countrymen’s hearts, as his picture shows 
their shadows before,” is, I think,. a musical era, in which the || them how honestly, as well as with what splendour of genius, 
intellectual qualities of harmony in sounds will be studied and || he has executed their commission. I understand that Vander- 
understood. For one of the most powerful levers on the hu- |) lyn’s picture is very fine. ‘There are several persons employ- 
man heart, singly or in mass, music has been strangely under- || ed in filling up his design, but Mr. Vanderlyn’s own pencil is 
valued, and its professors and masters have been as strangely || 10 harmonize and finish it. Mr. Morse has given up his palette 


stigmatised as an idle and unintellectual class of people. A 
revolution has begun in church music, and in Boston (by the 
efforts of one educated and enthusiastic man, Mr. Mason,) the 
church choirs have become as effective and eloquent as the 
sermon. The perfection to which Chickering has brought the 
structure of that universal instrument, the piano; this musical 
reform in Boston ; the introduction of singing into the systems 


of education for children, and last (not least surprising,) the || 


adoption of music as a political engine, and its powerful ope- 
ration, are “ signs of the times” which would warrant a musi- 


and brushes, to devote himself to his electro-galvanic tele- 
graph, which is now being laid down. The visit of Inman, the 
| painter, to England, is partly an errand for the study of cos- 
tume and data required for his picture for the Rotunda. 

There seems to be a lull in literature, which I hope is the 
precursor of a storm on the subject of copyright. No new 
| books of any description since the “ Last of the Barons.” The 
“Change for American Noies™ is not by Miss Sedgwick, and 

I presume that the Editor of the Enquirer, who must be ac- 
| quainted as well as anybody with her propriety “thrice bolt- 


| 





cal man of genius in creating a new liberal profession—the || ed o'er,” had not looked into the free and easy pages of the 
adaptation of expression to sound, and the marriage of emotion book when he pronounced her the authoress. There is some 
to music. Moore understands this mystery, and when in Spain || dispute over julep-straws about the authorship of “ Philip in 
(lonce heard him say) wrote several of his most pathetic \| Search of a Wife.” It is “by a Gentleman Butterfly,” and a 


songs to the gayest airs of the peasantry. We have tried re- 
wording old songs with some effect, and, it is like bringing 
notes to their right mind and making them talk sense. 
is a delicious thing by Topliff—* Consider the lilies how they 
grow,’’—which makes one feel as if the whole Bible should be 
chanted ; and the “Six Songs from Scripture,” by Moore, are 
very beautiful. But admirably as Moore’s words are always 
married to his music, there is one song of his set to an air of 
Bellini’s, which seems to me the master-piece of sense linked 
to corresponding harmony. I cannot at this moment name the 
opera from which the air is taken, nor the volume of Moore 
which contains the poetry. It commences 

‘* Is it not sweet to think, hereafter, 

When the spirit leaves this sphere,” 
and is published in a book called “ Kingsley’s Choir.” 
song to “lap you in Elysium.” 

From Memnon to Helicon is but “to jump Jim Crow.” 
Who is writing poetry? Nobody in England, I think, but 
Mrs. Norton, and out of her sorrows this beautiful woman is 
beginning to weave herself an immortality. The allusion to 
her mother is one of her late fugitive pieces, and the frequent 
mention of her children, are touched in the very deepest 
truth of nature as well as in the finest skill of the poet. It was 
necessary for the world that this fine genius should be “ tried 


It isa 


There | 


by fire,” With her remarkable beauty, naturally gay spirits, || 


|| sequel to “ Kate in Search of a Husband,” by Lady « hrysalis. 
|| But public rumour, which was foiled in striving to identify the 
Lady Chrysalis with the brightest of the callow divinities of 
| Broadway, has covered the-wings of the gentleman butterfly 
| with the same attractive petiicuat. Having no eyesight to 
| spare, I wait for an Appleton edition before reading the book. 
| [think that the two or three tricks practised upon title pages 
| not long ago, have materially hurt the credit of those respecta- 
| ble old truth-tellers, and at the same time have dampened the 
interest in new publications. 


VIOLET MABY, 
| AT SARATOGA. 
Astor- House, August, 1843. 
Start fair, my sweet Violet! This letter will lie on your 
table when you arrive at Saratoga, and it is intended to pre- 
| pare you for that critical campaign. You must know the 
ammunition with which you go into the field. I have seen 
service, as you know, and, from my retirement (on half 
pay,) can both devise strategy, and reconnoitre the enemy’s 
| weakness, with discretion. Set your glass before you on 
|| the table and let us hold a frank council of war. 
|| You never were called beautiful, as you know; and at 
|| home you have nut been a belle—but that is no impediment. 


LISS 


TO WM 








and unequalled powers of fascination, Mrs. Norton, had the || YU are to be beautiful, now, or at least to produce the re. 
course of her life and love run smooth, would never have || sult of beauty, which is the same thing ; and of course you 
sounded those sorrowful depths of her heart from which wells '' are to be a belle—the belle, if I mistake not, of the season. 
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Look in your mirror, for a moment, and refresh your memo- 
ry with the wherewithal. 

You observe that your mouth has blunt corners—which, 
properly managed, is a most eflective feature. Your com- 
plexion is rather darkly pale, your forehead is a shade lower 
than is thought desirable, your lips are full, sweet and indo- 
lent, and your eyes are not remarkable unless when well 
handled. The lids have a beauty, however, which a sculp- 
tor would understand, and the duskiness around them may 
intensify, exceedingly, one particular expression. Your 
figure is admirably perfect, but in this country, and particu- 
larly among the men you are to control, this large portion of 
female beauty is neither studied nor valued. Your hair is’ 
too profuse to be drest quite fashionably, but it is a beauty 
not to be lost, so it must be coiffed a ’abandon—a very ta- 
king style to a man once brought to the point of studying 
you. 

There are two phases in your character, Violet !—earnest- 
ness and repose. The latter shows your features to the 
most advantage, besides being a most captivating quality in 
itself. I would use it altogether for the first week. Gayety 
will never do. A laugh on a face like yours is fatal. It 
spreads, into unmeaning platitude, the little wells in the 
corners of your mouth, (the blunt corners I spoke of above,) 
and it makes your eyes smaller—which they cannot well 
bear. Your teeth are minion and white, it is true, but they 
show charmingly when you speak, and are excellent, as re- 
served artilllery, to follow anintroduction. Save your mirth 
till the game is won, my dear Violet! 

Of course you will not appear at breakfast the first morn- 
ing after your arrival. The mental atmosphere of the un- 
aired hours is too cold and questioning for a first appearance. 
So is the hungry half hour till the soup is removed. Go 
down late to dinner. ‘Till after the first glass of wine, the 
heart of man is a shut book—opened then for entries, and 
accessible till shut again by sleep. You need no table-les. 
son. You eat elegantly, and, with that swan’s-neck wrist, 
curving and ivory-fair, your every movement is ammunition 
well bestowed. But there may, or may not, be avictim on 
the other side of the table. 

After dinner is the champ de bataille! The men are 
galant, the ladies melted out, impulses a-top, the key of 
conversation soprano, and everybody gay and trivial. So be 
not you! Itis not your style. Seat yourself where you 
will have a little space for a foreground, lean your right el- 
bow on your left wrist, and support your cheek languidly 
in the hollow of your gloved thumb and forefinger. Excuse 
the particularity, but try the attitude as you sit, now. Pret. 
ty—is it not? 

Look only out of the tops of your eyes! If women’s 
glances were really the palpable shafts the poets paint 
them, the effective ones would cut through the eyebrows. 
Stupid ones slide over the under lid. Try this! How ear- 
nest the glance with the head bent downward—how silly 
the eyes with the chin salient! And move your eye indo- 
lently, my charming Violet! It traverses the frippery gay- 
ety-woof of the hour with a pretty thread of contrast that 
looks like superiority. Men have a natural contempt for 
themselves when in high spirits, and repose comes over 
them like a star left in heaven after the turn of a rocket. 

Nothing is prettier in woman than a leaning head. Bow 
without removing the supporting hand from your cheek 
when a man is introduced to you ; smile tranquilly, and look 
steadfastly in his eyes and hear what he has tosay. Lucky 
for you—it is his devoir to commence conversation! And 
in whatever tone he speaks, pitch your reply a note lower ! 








Unutterably sweet is the contralto tone of woman, and the 


voices of two persons, conversing, are like the plummets 
of their hearts—the deeper from the deeper—so felt, and 
so yielded. If you think it worth your while to harmonize 
with his tone afterwards, either in argument or tenderness, 
the compliment is only less subtle than overpowering. 

There is a great deal of promenading at Saratoga, and 
natural instinct will teach you most of its overcomingnesses ; 
but I will venture a suggestion or two. If you are bent on 
damage to your man, lay your wrist forward to his, and let 
your hand drop over it, when you take hisarm. No mortal 
eye would think it particular, nor would he—but there is a 
kind of unconscious affectionateness about it which is elec- 
tric. Of course you would not resort to manifest pressure, 
or leaning heavily, except you were carrying on the war 
a Voutrance. Walk with your head a little drooped. If 
you wish to walk more slowly, tell him so, but don’t hang 
back. It is enchanting to have a woman “head you off,” as 
the sailors say, as if she were trying to wind around you— 
and it has the charm, too, of not looking particular. 

As to conversation, the trick is born with woman. If her 
person is admired to begin with, this is the least of her trou- 
bles. But though you are sweet subjects, and men like to 
hear you talk about yourselves, there is a sweeter subject, 
which they like better than you—themselves. And lean 
away from merriment, Violet! No man ever began to love, 
or made any progress in loving, while a woman was laugh- 
ing. There is a confidingness in subdued tones and sad 
topics which sinks through the upper crust of a man like a 
stone through the thin ice of a well. And if he is a man of 
natural sentiment or feeling, though a worldling himself, the 
less worldliness in you, the better. Piety, in those who are 
to belong to us, isa spell that, in any but mythological days, 
would have superseded the sirens. 

I believe that is all, Violet. At least, it is all I need harp 
upon, to you. Dress, you understand to a miracle. I see, 
by the way, that they are wearing the hair now, like the 
chains on the shoulder of a hussar—three or four heavy 
curls swung from the temples to the back knot. And that 
will be pretty for you, as your jaw is not Napoleonesque, 
and looks better for partial hiding. Ruin your father, if ne- 
cessary, in gloves and shoes. Primroses should not be 
fresher. And whatever scarfs are made for, wear nothing 
to break the curves from ear-tip to shoulder—the sculpture 
lines of beauty in woman. Keep calm. Blood out of 
place is abominable. And last, not least, for Heaven’ssake 
don't fall in love! If you do, my precepts go for nothing, 
and your belle-ship is forgotten by all but “ the remainder 
biscuit.” Your affectionate uncle, Cinna BEVERLEY. 





The above curious letter was left in the dressing-table 
drawer of No. United States Hotel. It was not gen- 
rally known that the young lady who had occupied the 
room before a certain respectable spinster (who handed us 
the letter, taking the responsibility of its publication as a 
warning,) eloped after the third day of her belle-ship—as 
was to be expected. The result of such pestilent advice is 
its own proper moral. 





We have to thank some young lawyer at Saratoga for a 
most categorical reply to our letter “to the Julia of some 
years ago.” We would publish it if there were no other 
person named in it than Julia and ourself. In selecting a 
lady to copy it in a female hand, however, he should have 
chosen one who could spell. Julia knew how to spell. 


Many thanks to “A Virginian” who sends us from the 
same place some very sweet verses. We have laid them 
aside for insertion at some future day, when less crowded. 
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